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The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Wit and Wisdom in Abundance 


Moses, Man of the Mountain. By Zora 
Neale Hurston. (Lippincott. $3.) 


Authentic history is not to be found in 
this book. But the reader will not be dis- 
appointed; for here are wit and wisdom in 
abundance. And by wit, I do not mean 
horseplay, but that wit which makes us to 
think profoundly. The author writes her 
story in a way which reminds us of ‘‘Green 
Pastures.”’ There is no Negro dialect, but 
the events are related in simple, homely 
fashion. Enchanting, provocative, de- 
lightful, are really fitting words for this 
book. 

The Hebrews in Egypt were an oppressed 
people. Pharaoh was a cruel man. Said 
Amran to his wife, Jochabed: ‘‘He means 
to do all that he is doing and maybe more. 
He has hunted around in his own heart for 
something to measure one’s feelings by and 
the things that would hurt us the most. 
And when he found them he has done those 
things with calculated spite.” 

Jochabed bore a baby, a boy, condemned 
to death for the reason that he was born. 
Pharaoh did not like Hebrew boys. In 
desperation, Jochabed put her son in a 
little reed cradle-boat, and set it afloat on 
the Nile. Miriam, the sister of the babe, 
was to watch over the precious cargo. 
But when the Princess came down to the 
river to bathe, the little hussy was so en- 
chanted by the royal spectacle that she for- 
got all about her brother. So, she went 
home and told her mother that the court 
maids had found the child and that the 
Princess had taken it to the palace. 

Miriam lied. The Princess already had 
a son, named Moses. This royal youngster 
grew up to be a great military leader. He 
had liberal ideas: he wanted to help the 
Hebrews. When he became too outspoken 
his enemies at court fabricated the tale 
that he was really a Hebrew foundling. 
Miriam’s lie had traveled. And the very 
people whom Moses longed to help threat- 
ened to reveal the facts concerning the 
sudden death of an overseer. So Moses 
fled for his life. 

In Midian he settled down with Jethro 
and married the lovely Zipporah. Now 
Jethro was lord of a sacred mountain and 
knew lots of magic, which he taught Moses. 
Then Moses stole back to Egypt, found at 
the bottom of the Nile the Book of Prime- 
val Wisdom, which he read and returned to 
its hiding-place. He went back to Midian 
the smartest man of all time, with awful 
power in his mighty right hand. He could 
send out scourges of frogs, mice, or fleas; 
before him was the Light, and at his back 
was the Dark. But he just sat around 
tending the flocks. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Jethro, however, had plans for his son- 
in-law. He wanted him to lead those 
Hebrews out of Egypt. And Zipporah 
wanted to be a queen. Then Moses saw 
the burning bush and heard the voice. 
After that, he had to go. 

Miriam and Aaron were leaders among 
the Hebrews. They wanted to retain their 
position, and so they were jealous of Moses. 
He had a terrible time with those two. 
But, in spite of them, he led the people out 
of Egypt, across the Red Sea, and into the 
Wilderness. At last, Miriam begged for 
permission to die, and Moses had to kill 
Aaron. Joshua and Caleb were about the 
only ones he could trust. How he got the 
Hebrews to the Jordan and what became 
of him must be left to the reader. Also the 
reader is entitled to make his own com- 
parisons of that time with our so-called 
civilized era. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 


* * 


Lenten Literature 


Jesus Speaks. By Robert Lee Dough- 
erty. (Bethany.) 


So They Crucified Him. Thoughts of a 
Modern on an Old Execution. By Frank 
Stone. Foreword by Canon F, R. Barry. 
(Seribner’s. $1.00.) 


These small books (of about seventy 
pages each) were evidently issued as Lenten 
literature. Both seek to present the mes- 
sage and significance of Jesus in their 
relation to everyday life in the modern 
world. ‘Jesus Speaks,” written in the first 
person, covers a large number of bio- 
graphical episodes. It manages to include 
dutiful apologetics for most of the leading 
points of conservative theology, and has a 
distinct doctrinal bias. The book itself is 
dressed up with a gold and white cover, has 
a format conducive to feelings of external 
piety, is rather poorly illustrated with 
colored pictures of classical scenes in the 
life of Jesus, and is written in a gushing, 
over-sentimental style. 

Mr. Stone is an English Episcopal clergy- 
man who has much to say end who says it 
in a direct, lucid manner. His aim is to 
present Christianity with a minimum of 
dogmatics, in terms of ingenious applica- 
tions to every-day situations. These are 
supported by his returning at intervals to 
pick up a thread of narrative concerning 
the Crucifixion. There is evidence of a 
surprisingly rich background of scholarship 
which does not, however, intrude undesir- 
able technicalities. To some readers the 
staccato, journalistic style would be 
monotonous rather than forceful. The 
numerous telling insights of the book en- 
able it to accomplish the purpose for which 
it was intended. 

Howard Davis Spoerl. 
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JOHN DEWEY ON DEMOCRACY 


MONG the constructive comments upon our one 
hundred and fifty years of life as a nation is that 
of John Dewey in a recent issue of Unity. He 

points out that we as a people have lived for a long 
time “‘upon the happy conjunction of men and events” 
that we have inherited from an earlier day. Able 
men and pioneer conditions united to give us a de- 
mocracy. Now we have come to a period when we 
have to do something about democracy if we want to 
keep it. We live in a different world and we are faced 
with difficult political and economic problems. For a 
long time we have assumed that all that we needed to 
do about democracy was to vote and to give some 
attention to what our representatives were doing in 
Albany or Boston or Washington. Professor Dewey 
points out that much more is called for. Democracy 
isnot automatic. We may lose it unless we get hold of 
the idea that it is a way of life and that our own in- 
dividual lives have something to do with it. For the 
defense of democracy it is not sufficient to trust to the 
civil or military establishments. Deep-seated personal 
attitudes and habits of thought are vastly more im- 
portant. “To denounce Nazism for intolerance, 
cruelty and stimulation of hatred,” he writes, ‘‘amounts 
to fostering of insincerity, if, in our personal relations 
to other persons, if, in our daily walk and conversa- 
tion, we are moved by racial, color or other class preju- 
dice; indeed by anything save by a generous belief in 
their possibilities as human beings and hence in the 
need of providing conditions which will enable these 
capacities to reach fulfillment.” 

Essential to democracy is the faith of individual 
men and women, in the capacity of everybody to live 
good lives under right conditions and to combine to- 
gether to create better conditions for all. 

Professor Dewey, as he looks at the conditions of 
terror under which millions live today and the way in 
which spies listen for every word that they utter, says 
“T am inclined to believe that the heart and final 
guaranty of democracy is in free gatherings of neigh- 
bors on the street corner to discuss back and forth 
what is read in uncensored news of the day and in 
gatherings of friends in the living rooms of houses 
and apartments to converse freely with one another. 
Intolerance, abuse, calling of names because of dif- 
ferences of opinion about religion or politics or busi- 
ness, as well as because of differences of race, color, 
wealth or degree of culture, are treason to the demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

These wise words are timely, for we have a con- 
siderable number of professional patriots at large in 


this country who are endangering our democracy by 
their intolerance and hatred. 

In churches of the liberal faith it becomes a high 
privilege in these days to create the attitudes and 
feelings by which alone democracy can live. 


* * 


CLOSING A DISCUSSION 


E believe in discussion, but we try not to let 
any one discussion go on so long that it bores 
people. So with one series of reactions in this 

issue, we bring to a close the discussion of the article 
by the Rev. Jeffrey Campbell. 

In judging the most savage of the letters, we 
should remember that oftentimes the fiercest remarks 
come from the kindest of people—people who are tire- 
less in good deeds. 

We can at least agree in this, that racial hatreds 
and discriminations should be opposed by all just men. 
Talk of superior and inferior races adds nothing, for 
all have something to contribute to the common stock. 
We think that we see clearly the position of those 
Universalists who believe that we are lowering ideals 
of brotherhood and good will because of practical 
considerations. We merely point out that there is 
just as great danger of refusing to do the right thing 
because somebody is certain to accuse one of prejudice. 
Action from prejudice is wrong, and action taken from 
fear of the speech of people or fear lest the denomina- 
tion will be criticized, is wrong. This finding of the 
right way is not easy, but it is death not to try. 

Saying “no’’ to anybody who is applying for 
anything is hard, and the friendlier the person who 
has to do it the harder it is. Church boards often 
cannot do it and parents often do not doit. Refusal 
to do it often ruins churches and children. But “‘no”’ 
may be the word of good will and ‘‘yes” may be the 
word of ‘‘the easy way out.” 

The motives of men are many and complex. Often 
our own motives are hidden from us. Many times 
others are more sure of what drives us than we are 
ourselves. 

The Jewish people discourage marriages with non- 
Jewish. Are they actuated by prejudice or are they 
genuinely concerned for the welfare and the happiness 
of their children? 

Large numbers of colored people believe that the 
future of their race lies in developing proper racial 
pride, and therefore they discourage marriage with 
whites or Mongolians. Are they necessarily hostile 
to these others or victims of race prejudice? 

Is brotherhood possible only through a gradual 
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mixture of races so that eventually our globe will be 
inhabited by one mixed people, or is brotherhood also 
possible through a development of every race to the 
highest point conceivable, where all would make a 
contribution to the culture of mankind and all appre- 
ciate the significance and beauty of differences? 

At least we have supposed that this is what we 
believed, and we still suppose that we believe these 
things more strongly than ever, but our readers may 
prefer to accept the interpretation of our nature and 
our hidden beliefs found in this issue. 

* * 


WHEN GERMANS PRAISE THE BRITISH 


HE Leipzig Lutheran Missionary Society has 
been condemned by Das Schwarze Korps, the 
weekly newspaper of Herr Himmler, head of the 

Nazi Secret Police, because it sent out a circular telling 
its supporters that German missionaries in British col- 
onies and mandated territories are well treated. De- 
vere Allen, the brilliant editor of the Nofrontier News 
Service, who reports the incident, says: “It proves that 
the strongest pressure from the Nazis fails in making 
all Germans indulge in the hatreds that are so assid- 
uously cultivated in Nazi circles. Also, light is thrown 
by the incident upon the power of religion under the 
most difficult cireumstances to make men fair and 
truthful.” 


* * 


LIFE IN AMERICA 


HE Houghton Mifflin Company is so convinced 
that ‘Life in America” is a subject full of in- 
terest that it is offering awards of $2,500 each 

for a series of books on this topic. 

The announcement says 

Never has there been wider interest in America and 

the American way of living than exists today. The pub- 

lic is eager to read the autobiographies and biographies 

of characteristic Americans of every calling as well as 

books on significant aspects of American life and work. 

To meet this demand, we plan a series of books which 

will eventually present a new and sharper picture of 

the American scene. 

A prize-winning manuscript may be the life story 
of a man or woman of any profession, business, or oc- 
cupation whatsoever. It may be written in the first 
person by the subject of the book, it may be the biog- 
raphy of someone of this or an earlier generation, or it 
may deal with some important aspect of America, as 
expressed in the lives of its people. The only qualifica- 
tion is that it shall definitely contribute to the under- 

standing of our country by presenting a true and vivid 

account of Life in America. 


To save the time and strength of writers, the firm 
offers to examine outlines and sample chapters to ad- 
vise upon the eligibility of any work for the series. 

The usual generous royalties of this firm will be 
paid for works published and only half of the $2,500 
will be counted as an advance on royalties, the other 
half being an “outright honorarium.” All interested 
should write to this firm at 2 Park Street, Boston, for 
full information and application blanks. 

We are all the more happy to make this an- 
nouncement because we started a new series for the 
Leader along similar lines before we learned of this new 
project. 


Our own work, done in fragments of time, is not 
eligible for this competition, even if it could qualify, 
since we have made it a project for our own paper. 

We should, however, like to see some of the 
qualified people whom we know that this paper reaches 
consider carefully whether or not they have a con- 


tribution to make. 
* * 


“THE STRAIT GATE” 


UCH misuse has been made of the command, 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate,” that multitudes 
of a liberal mind have dismissed the injunction. 

It has been used by bigots to enforce acceptance 
of every jot and tittle of their theological systems. 

In fact it is a command in the field of morals and 
not in the field of belief. It is of especial importance 
to us in a day of lax standards. 

The strait gate means the gate of honorable deal- 
ing. It calls upon us to take a path about which there 
can be no doubt, at least in our own minds. It forbids 
wavering, dallying with temptation, having little 
flings. In money matters not one doubtful penny, 
in sex matters not one wrong thought, in critical mat- 
ters not one unjust appraisal, in charity not one linger- 
ing desire for the praise of men, can get through this 
gate of the Master. 

We doubt if anyone can enter at the strait gate 
unless he is broad-minded. Narrow may be the path, 
but great souls are not stopped by narrow paths. 
Strength of will to choose the right is the sine qua non, 
but the narrow do not see the right. “Enter ye in” is 
the command. We can at least try, and after failure 
try and try again. 


* * 


LETTERS BY T. W. PARSONS 


F Thomas W. Parsons, the New England poet, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich wrote in 1894, “‘He 
will, I think, be better known to our grand- 

children than he has been to us.”’ “This prophecy,” 
writes Zoltan Haraszti nearly half a century later, 
“unfortunately has not come true. Parsons did not 
win popularity in his time, but he was highly esteemed 
by fellow poets and writers. Today he is unknown 
even to the literary.” 

The articles by Zoltan Haraszti, in More Books, 
the monthly publication of the Boston Public Library, 
and this beautiful new book* published by the Library 
as a public service, will do much to put Parsons in his 
true place in the history of American literature. 

As one who has watched with interest the dis- 
cussion concerning biography and the various methods 
used by biographers, we are impressed by the clear 
lines of the picture created by letters in the hands of a 
competent editor. Mr. Haraszti writes with clarity 
and true feeling, and he is a highly competent editor. 
His orderly mind, his admirable style and his back- 
ground of knowledge have enabled him to create a pic- 
ture of a character who was not easy to understand 
while he was alive and who since his death had passed 
almost entirely from the memory of men. 


*Letters by T. W. Parsons. Edited by Zoltan Haraszti, 
with an essay by Austin Warren. Published by the Boston 
Public Library. : 7 
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Mr. Haraszti is the keeper of Rare Books and the 
editor of publications of the Boston Public Library. 
He is a Hungarian by birth and has been in this 
country comparatively few years. 

His accurate knowledge of American history and 
literature and his intense love of the best in New 
England make us wonder at times as to the value of 
coming from a long line of Puritan, Cavalier or Knick- 
erbocker ancestors. Those of us who take our inherit- 
ance for granted while knowing precious little about 
it, are too apt to magnify it out of all proportion 
and to ery treason to all who raise questions. Mr. 
Haraszti has none of these handicaps. 

With both interest and perspective added to 
genuine scholarship and ability to write, Mr. Haraszti 
in our judgment is only at the beginning of a dis- 
tinguished career in letters. The skill and feeling 
with which he has handled the Parsons material, 
much of it difficult, fully justifies our comment. 

* * 


FINLEY AND MARKHAM 


ETWEEN sunset and dawn, March 7-8, two dis- 
tinguished figures in American letters closed 
their eyes in the last sleep. One was the edu- 

cator, humanitarian, editor, John Finley, and the other 
was the poet-recluse, Edwin Markham. Both came to 
New York out of the West. Both achieved success 
in spite of great obstacles. Both adorned their re- 
spective careers. 

John Finley, in his seventy-seventh year, lived 
life to the full to the last. Edwin Markham in his 
eighty-eighth year was a pathetic shell of a man in 
these later years. 

Longer than any of his works, poems, transla- 
tions, narratives, essays, editorials, the warm, lovable 
personality of John Finley will last. He made a con- 
tribution of lasting value to the history of his times. 
When we think of his life we think of culture, charm, 
perennial hope and cheer. We who write count it a 
ee privilege to have been somewhat associated with 

im. 

In the case of Edwin Markham, interesting though 
he was as a personality, as a ranch man, sheep herder, 
teacher and lecturer, he probably will be remembered 
for his poem “The Man with the Hoe” long after de- 
tails of his biography are forgotten. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 


Though he won many prizes in later years for 
poems, his first famous poem was never surpassed, 
and it gave him the title of the “Poet Laureate of 
Labor.” 

The New York Times of March 8 pays special 
tribute to Doctor Finley, for he was editor emeritus 
of that great paper. But in the same issue is a full 
account of Markham with his picture. 

We put Finley and Markham together in this 
little tribute not because they belong together but be- 
cause they died at about the same time. They were 
about as unlike as two men could be, but Finley could 
have understood Markham, whether Markham ever 
understood him or not. 
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It is impossible for us to weigh and appraise the 
contributions of these two men. Enough to say that 
the day in which they lived needed both men and both 
put their gifts into the service of the world. 

* * 


A GREAT PHILANTHROPIST 


DWARD S. HARKNESS of New York, who died 
recently at the age of sixty-six, gave over one 
hundred million dollars to various educational 

and welfare organizations. His bequests to Yale and 
Harvard were around fourteen million dollars each. 

To the Commonwealth Fund for development of 
rural hospitals and general philanthropy he gave in 
the beginning eight millions, but large sums were 
added later. 

Over four millions went to the library of Colum- 
bia University, a million and a quarter to the Union 
Theological Seminary, and smaller sums to Colgate, 
Vassar, Mount Holyoke, Wells, Teachers College, 
Fiske and other institutions. 

He did highly important things for the New York 
Medical Center, various hospitals, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Presbyterian ministers’ pension fund 
and a wide range of other philanthropies. 

Much of this work was done during his lifetime. 
Most of it was done quietly so that news of important 
gifts leaked out long after they were made. 

Going over the long list of gifts and bequests 
published after his death, one must be impressed with 
the intelligence that he showed. He took infinite pains 
lest he do harm rather than good, and lest he tie up 
money in funds that become moribund and accom- 
plish little except provide jobs for administrators. 

That he wanted to serve the public at home and 
abroad, that inherited wealth did not make him self- 
ish, and that he regarded himself simply as a steward 
of a great fortune, are highly significant and highly 
cheering facts in his career. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL | 

The Townsend Old Age Pension Plan now being 
advocated before Congress has been modified so that 
it is proposed to finance it by a two percent tax on gross 
incomes of individuals and corporations, with some 
exemptions. The tax is calculated to yield six billions 
of dollars, which would be divided among all over 
sixty, rich or poor, and give them around $50 a month 
each. 


“Admittedly,” said Ernest Caldecott in Unity, 
‘all wars are wrong. They violate every sound prin- 
ciple of human living. But can we really put the 
American Revolution, the Boer War, the American 
and Spanish Civil Wars, all on the same footing?” 


In the days of the Civil War, millions sang ‘““We are 
tenting tonight on the old camp ground waiting for the 
war to cease.” That waiting, with its longing, its 
dread, its hope, is with us still. 


Thirteen thousand copies of the Lenten Booklet 
by Dr. Perkins were sold, two editions being quickly 
taken. No copies are left. 
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Mary Faces the Cross 


Urban L. Ogden 


Union Good Friday services in Worcester have been 
held since 1901. Upon the initiative of Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, then in the first year of his historic pastorate, 
several churches united with the First Universalist 
Church. Since 1925 a three hour service has been held 
on Good Friday in the First Universalist Church. This 
sermon by Mr. Ogden was preached in that church 
April 7, 1939. 

The Editor. 


ELIGION loses its reality and its vitality when 
we build it on persons and events far removed 
from the experiences of our own lives. That 

Jesus, his mother, and his early disciples have been 
thought to be different in kind from ourselves has 
hindered the realization in our lives of a vital religion. 
We have placed them so far above and beyond our- 
selves as to make us believe that their way of life is 
beyond the possibility of our achievement. Yet it 
is written of Jesus that he was tempted in every point 
like as we are. If this was true of Jesus, it was also 
true of Mary and of the disciple group. So to realize 
this and thus to bring them within our grasp is to 
give ourselves the power to stand upon the same level 
of life and experience with them. 

Just now we are thinking of Mary as she faced 
the cross. And may we think of her as no different 
essentially from any other mother. She had brought 
her children into the world just as all other mothers 
have. She had watched over them and rejoiced in 
their developing personalities. She had dreamed for 
them each a bright and happy future. And being a 
good mother, she had no larger place in her heart for 
Jesus than for James and Joses and Simon and Judas. 
And if she were to admit the whole truth, she prob- 
ably would have said that the little daughters were 
sweetest of all. 

But children have a habit of growing up and 
parents have a habit of growing old. This had hap- 
pened in the Nazareth home. Jesus, the eldest child, 
had taken the responsibility of the apparently de- 
ceased father. He had fulfilled these obligations. 
The sisters probably were married, and the brothers 
were able to care for themselves. Jesus, therefore, 
was able to begin the work of ministry which for so 
long had been pulling upon him, and which was to 
lead him to the cross. The home itself had grown up. 

When the possibility, the probability, and then 
the certainty of the cross became conscious facts to 
Mary one cannot say, but in reality she was facing it 
from the day of Jesus’ birth. As she taught him the 
ancient virtues of truth and sincerity, as she told him 
the stories of the prophets who suffered for the cause 
of right, as she exercised over him the discipline of 
love, she was making the cross a necessity to be 
accepted. For if he accepted truth and sincerity as 
the only worthy way of life, if he accepted the willing- 
ness to suffer for what one believed to be right as the 
measure of true greatness, if he accepted the way of 
love as the way of ultimate power, then he must also 
accept the cost of achieving the way of life which he 
had chosen. 


So the time is fulfilled and the cross becomes a 
reality now to be experienced, as terrible a reality for 
Mary as for Jesus. Only parents are able to realize 
that the suffering of Mary was as great as that of 
Jesus. Still, she wouldn’t have had it different. 
Oh yes, she would have had a different kind of world, 
a world in which this would not have been necessary. 
But the world being what it is, Mary, too, chooses 
the cross. 

Must not her hope have been the same as that of 
the two on the way to Emmaus who said, “‘We hoped 
that it was he who should redeem Israel’? But such 
redemption as that for which they were looking could 
not be. With few exceptions, no race or nation has 
ever found redemption by rising in armed revolt 
against oppression. It might cast off the old oppres- 
sion only to find itself the slave of anew. If history 
teaches anything, it teaches this. So, if Mary ever 
had dreams of her son’s being a hero in the popular 
sense, of his restoring the throne of David, as she 
faces the world of reality these dreams vanish and in 
their stead there is the cross. 

While we have said that Mary chose the cross 
voluntarily even as did Jesus, still we might well be- 
lieve that it was very nearly a stumbling block for 
her. Her every natural instinct would be toward its 
rejection. Had Jesus been killed in battle, fighting 
for the freedom of Jerusalem, then the psychology 
which seems to have ruled throughout the ages would 
have made of him a great hero. And much of the 
glory of that heroism would have been transferred to 
Mary as a mother who had given her son to her 
country. While she would have sorrowed at this loss, 
still the glory would have outweighed the sorrow, and 
the experience would have been made comparatively 
easy for her by the radiant light of gold star mother- 
hood. But for him whom the common people heard 
gladly, for him whom they had accepted with such 
wild acclaim only five days before, to die so inglori- 
ously is unacceptable to every tradition and emotion 
relating to human greatness. 

It is also contrary to fundamental emotions of 
parenthood. The parent seeks to protect the child from 
danger and from harm. But the best parent is not 
necessarily the one who shields his children most and 
longest. The good parent must help the child hon- 
estly and understandingly to face the world in which 
he lives, and to weigh critically the standards by 
which men measure values. Then let the parent re- 
joice when the child chooses right, although the choice 
means suffering and death. This isn’t a heartless — 
doctrine. The parent suffers too. But he doesn’t © 
deny the son the right to face life with manly courage. — 
It takes parenthood of the highest sort to accept a 
child’s death as preferable to the dishonor of weak- — 
ness, even though the dishonor might be explained 
away as expediency. 

How, then, did Mary overcome this stumbling 
block? Only by understanding the meaning of the 
cross, any cross. And let us not confuse the cross, 
our crosses, with some of the minor inconveniences 
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of life, and think that if we keep our chins up and 
smile in illness, misfortune, and bereavement we are 
bearing our crosses well. We Christians tend to in- 
dulge in considerable sentimentalism over our ex- 
periences of this type, frequently attempting to glorify 
our struggle with universal and everyday sorrows by 
calling them crosses. Recall with what a glow of satis- 
faction we sing “Carry your cross with a smile.” If 
we suffer nothing more than what is likely to be the 
lot of any man, whether Christian or not, what reward 
have we, for do not even our non-Christian neighbors 
the same—and often with equal grace? When Jesus 
said, “If anyone wants to go with me, he must disre- 
gard himself and take his cross day after day and 
followme .... Noone who does not take up his own 
cross and come after me can be a disciple of mine,” 
he was not thinking of those petty annoyances which 
we have dignified with the title of ‘‘cross.’”’ The cross 
stands as the symbol of the price which must be paid 
by any man who would share in the task of the world’s 
redemption. Must not Mary have been strengthened 
as she understood this? 

And in this hour of tragic victory must she not 
also have understood the futility of the world’s way of 
overcoming? Suppose Israel had been able to win her 
freedom from Rome, it would have been only a tem- 
porary freedom at best. But even a hardened world 
cannot fail to be moved by the example of a free man’s 
identifying himself with the downtrodden and op- 
pressed. We emphasize the fact that such suffering 
must be voluntarily assumed. Jesus said concerning 
his life, “I am giving it up of my own accord.”’ Only 
that suffering which is voluntary builds stability into 
the cause for which it is endured. 

Might not Mary have learned before the cross 
that sympathy comes only with understanding, and 
understanding with experience? Until this time she 
had probably never known the full meaning of frustra- 
tion. The world was full of it, but it had not come near 
her. She had had at least a comfortable home. Her 
family was grown up and had turned out to be re- 
spectable citizens. One son was making quite a name 
for himself as a teacher and probably would go far in 
his profession. And then the house of cards fell and 
Mary found herself among the frustrated and the 
suffering. She is now one of them. Her experience 
gives her understanding. Her understanding gives her 
sympathy. And her sympathy makes it possible for 
her to help those with whom she suffers. Never has 
one, from a vantage point of comfort, ease, and safety, 
done much to alleviate the suffering of man. Listen 
to ourselves as we talk about our high standard of 
living and the great wealth of our nation. Are we 
not aware that a third of our nation faces hunger and 
cold and the frustration of most of the natural impulses 
of humankind? No, really we are not aware of this. 
We have heard about it and probably have cursed the 
poor devils for their shiftlessness. But because we 
ourselves have not faced hunger and cold and frustra- 
tion we really don’t know about it. As long as we can 
fold soft hands across full stomachs and thank God for 
His bountiful goodness, there is not much chance of 
our having a very complete understanding of the 

problems of our fellowmen, and less chance of a sym- 
pathy that will drive us to do something about it. 


. 
Would to God that we might learn the lesson of lifting 
by suffering with as Mary learned it before the cross! 

We have suggested that, though unconsciously, 
Mary faced the cross from the time of Jesus’ birth. 
The experience did not end with Calvary. Nor did it 
ever become an event of the past. It was an ever 
present experience the meaning of which continuously 
unfolded during the rematning years of her life. And if 
there were any doubts at Calvary, they were removed 
by the events which followed. Soon it began to be 
said that this Jesus who had been crucified was alive. 
His timid disciples came together again, their timidity 
replaced by a steadfast courage which made them also 
willing to suffer. Soon his followers were numbered by 
the thousand. They lived differently from other 
people. Their way of life was so distinctly different 
that they came to be known as those of the way. When 
onlookers saw how helpfully these people lived, their 
surprised comment was “‘Behold how these Christians 
love one another.’’ Her son, who, although he had 
died, was still her son, was shaping the thoughts and 
lives of infinitely more people than he had ever shaped 
while walking the paths of Palestine. Mary’s faith in 
the cross was vindicated. 

And if her faith needs further vindication, history 
has supplied that need. Since the influence of the 
lives of those who most closely faced the cross runs 
together in the stream of history, I hope I shall be 
forgiven if in these closing words I may seem to tres- 
pass upon some of the specific ground covered by 
others. 

I know no magic whereby those who faced the 
cross in that day about which we are now thinking can 
make effectual intercession for us. Nor do I believe 
in any magic whereby the merit of those who accepted 
that cross can be transferred to us. This would make 
it all so easy as to be of little value. Perhaps theol- 
ogy’s attempt so to interpret the cross is what has 
seemingly robbed it of its power. But the cross of 
Christ is efficacious only for those who, as they look 
upon it, are moved to take up their crosses and follow 
him. Every forward step in history has been made 
possible by those who have suffered with the needy 
of the world. 

Most of us will stop short of going the whole way. 
But we will—indeed, we must—deny ourselves enough 
so that we may at least share in the privations of 
others. From our own more privileged and secure 
positions in society, we must constantly speak and act 
in behalf of the victims of human greed and stupidity 
at whatever personal cost. We must be willing to be 
criticized, to be defamed, to sacrifice economic security, 
as the result of our action. 

When the present systems of greed and oppres- 
sion have been replaced by co-operative good will, 
and when our names shall have vanished from the 
memory of man, these who take their crosses day after 
day and follow Christ shall stand with him as the 
redeemers of the world. 


i 


The idea that any race has, as such, definable characteristics 
making it “superior” or “inferior” in substance or potentiality, 
is a delusion without biological, physiological or other scientific 
foundation.—John Palmer Gavit. 
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A Boyhood of the Horse and Buggy Age 


II. 


In the Little Red Schoolhouse 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


LL who have had experience teaching in the 
old-fashioned “‘distri¢t school,” the little red 
schoolhouse of poets and politicians, may have 

memories stirred if they will read the early chapters of 
““A Goodly Fellowship,” by Mary Ellen Chase. Itisa 
remarkable follow-up book to ‘‘A Goodly Heritage,’ 
which attained great popularity. This book is an ac- 
count of her teaching life in school and college. Al- 
though I date back sixteen years farther and lived 
in a different state and a different environment, I 
find her early experiences much like my own and her 
views on the little red schoolhouse very much my 
views. She writes: 

“Tt was on a cold, bleak, foggy Monday morning 
in April 1906 that my father deposited me, bag and 
baggage, on the steps of the Bucks Harbor school- 
house, and left me to sink or swim, survive or perish. 
I have often wondered since whether, as he drove 
away, the milk of human pity had any place in his 
stern frame. If there, it was not in any way apparent. 
His goodby was brief, although he did present me with 
a parting gift with injunctions to use it, if necessary. 
This gift proved to be a stout razor strop; and without 
its moral as well as physical support I should have 
given up teaching for good and all, one half hour after 
I had begun it.”’ 

It was a mild, melting April morning in 1890 that 
I was taken seven miles into the hills south of our vil- 
lage in Schoharie County, New York, by a horse and 
buggy driven, if I remember correctly, by myself, with 
a younger brother to take old Bill home. Miss Chase 
was a girl of nineteen and had had the freshman and 
part of the sophomore year in college. I was sixteen 
and had graduated from the Cobleskill Union Free 
School and Academy, as it was then called, the June 
before and had been taking post-graduate work since. 
But it was our fathers in each case that found the 
school. The stern old Puritan lawyer of Blue Hill, 
Maine, took his horse and buggy and went scouting 
around the country to find, she writes, “the most dif- 
ficult rural school he could find which was in need of a 
teacher for the spring term.’’ My more easy-going 
philosophical and humorous father, also a lawyer, saw 
Sile Nobles, a client, on the main street of our village 
and fixed it up for “John Junior” to have the spring 
term of the school on Petersburg Hill, or Patria as it 
had been renamed. Miss Chase, however, got $10.00 
a week, while I received a wage of $4.50 a week, which 
doubtless was regarded as more than I was likely to 
be worth. But she had to pay $2.50 a week for board 
while my trustee contracted for my ‘‘keep’ from 
Monday to Friday for $1.50, afterward raised to $1.75 
as a result of some dickering of which I, personally, 
was unconscious. 

My first morning was peaceful. The “young 
giants” helped me kindle a fire with birch bark in the 
wood stove, and one of them swept out the dirt. I 
called the school to order promptly at nine, read a 
passage of scripture and led in the Lord’s Prayer, and 


then took the names for the register which the state 
education department provided. I proceeded with 
confidence born of careful reading of Page’s ‘“Theory 
and Practice of Teaching’? and memory of what my 
own teachers had done. I always had been in a 
graded school, but had heard much about district 
schools from my father, who had attended the Sharon 
Hill school under old “Squire Knight,” a great tradi- 
tion in our county, and who also had been school 
commissioner for six years in charge of rural schools 
when he was starting out as a lawyer. So I had it in 
me “not to be thrown out” and “‘to get well acquainted 
in my district.” Doubtless my teaching left much to 
be desired, but there never was any lack of confidence 
on the part of the village boy who had “shot up like 
a weed.’ Confidence is half the battle in almost 
anything provided it does not degenerate into the 
over-confidence which comes from vanity and ego- 
tism. 

Miss Chase tells her story modestly, but one can 
see in the way in which she sorted the children out and 
ruthlessly combined some of her twenty-nine classes, 
that she was cut out to be a teacher. There is this 
to the credit of Bucks Harbor, Maine, now called 
South Brooksville, and to the credit of West Brooks- 
ville, where she taught her next school, that they 
decided for her the choice of her life work. In eight 
years work at the University of Minnesota and in 
fourteen years at Smith College, she has shown that 
the prophecy in her victory at Bucks Harbor has been 
fulfilled. Her new book tells modestly about these 
varied experiences. 

The iron-clad program that she had to follow in 
her first school she declares was not right for the chil- 
dren, but it was admirable training for her. And she 
pays high tribute to what her two district schools did 
for her: 

“The rural school has gone never to return, at 
least in its original state. It has become an outworn 
institution to be regarded by those who knew it more 
with sentiment than with respect. Where it now 
exists, it is no longer as it was. Its common waterpail 
and tin dipper have given place to more sanitary 
methods of assuaging country thirst. Its vitamin- 
less dinner-boxes have succumbed to hot lunches, or 
at least have been supplemented by mid-morning 
milk. Its classes now are grades, and school buses 
remove to larger centers all those who are ready for 
junior high school. 

“Yet I am one who looks upon the district school 
not with sentiment but with respect, respect not for the 
way in which it educated its children, but for the 
stern and agile training which it gave to its teachers. 
Bucks Harbor and West Brooksville did more for me 
than college and the graduate school combined; and I 
shall evermore thank them for their tolerance and my 
father for his unyielding common sense.” 

I concur in all that Miss Chase says about the 
value of rural schools to the teacher, but I am inclined 
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to add that they do some things for pupils that more 
modern schools find it hard to equal. 

Perhaps I am giving credit to the school for what 
is due to country life as a whole, but somewhere in 
the system there came to the pupils, at least as clearly 
as in any better school, the idea that learning was 
highly valuable and important and that what they got 
depended on themselves. There was of course in the 
rural school a closer association with the teacher than 
is possible in village and city schools, which was all to 
the good if the teacher had personality and all to the 
bad if he or she was an indifferent or weak time server. 

While Miss Chase writes that she is sure she 
taught the children very little at Bucks Harbor, she 
also writes: “I like to remember how their sharp 
faces glowed on Friday afternoons over ‘Treasure 
Island’ and even over ‘The Story of a Short Life’ and 
‘The Litle Lame Prince.’ Their homes were relatively 
bookless and such stories as these were new fields to 
them.”’ That glow on Friday afternoons when as a 
reward for good behavior she took the last hour or two 
of the week to read aloud to them, brought the teacher 
close to them. They caught something. Their faces 
glowed. That is the heart of education. 

Though it was rapidly dying out there was still 
left in the rural community, in my day, something of 
that general interest in catch problems, spelling bees, 
mental arithmetic, which a child absorbed and which 
gave him the notion that schooling was more than in- 
carceration with a taskmaster from nine to four. Much 
of that general interest in the school, as Miss Chase 
points out, has yielded to the invasion of new interests 
even in the most remote places, but the influence of 
the little red schoolhouse in my opinion will do some- 
thing to a highly complicated educational system for 
years to come. 

All through that spring of 1890 I was up betimes 
on Mondays, driving along our valley a mile and a 
half to Mineral Springs and then starting straight up 
the Greenbush hill to the south. Once on top, there 
remained about three miles up and down around the 
east shoulder of the Petersburg Mountain. Usually 
I walked part way to let my brother get back by 
school time. Once or twice I made the whole distance 
on foot, going straight up Donats Mountain south of 
our village and then taking the Tarpent, an old Indian 
trail, along the top of what the farmers called “the 
hogback.” Those were lovely walks. And as I came 
to know the children better, they were watching for 
me and coming to meet me. I went sometimes to 
supper and to spend the night with children who 
might live two miles away. One of these homes was 
over the ridge and on the steep descent down into the 
beautiful Schoharie valley. I remember the far views 
off to the higher Catskills on that walk, but more 
clearly the fact that for the first time in my life I was 
requested to “ask the blessing’ at table. It was 
totally unexpected. I was used to having a minister 
“ask the blessing,’’ but I was not familiar with the old 
New York state tradition which called the school 
teacher “the dominie.’’ Well, I did it, but I never 
could have done it if I had not remembered both 
Grandfather van Schaick and Grandfather Shaver. 
At our own home table our contact with blessings was 
limited and somewhat marred by choked back laughter 


when one old man who came to see us, stone deaf, 
unable to hear himself, let out a yell in his blessing 
and then subsided to a whisper. Our parents at those 
times may have been trying to pray, but all that we 
saw were fierce glances in our direction. 

In the fall of 1890 and through to June, 1891, I 
had the school at Mineral Springs, near enough to 
walk back and forth every day. During that school 
year, I reached my seventeenth birthday and felt like - 
aveteran. The school was larger and the terms longer, 
so that I had thirty-six weeks of work at $9.00 a week. 
I liked teaching, but I had no idea of becoming a 
teacher. At that period of my life it was law and poli- 
tics that I was looking forward to after college. As 
for the ministry, I could not bear to think of myself 
separated from my fellows by a black coat, white tie 
and the title ‘“‘“Reverend.’’ How little we can tell 
what is coming or tell what the things that we are 
doing are doing to us. Getting up school exhibitions, 
training children to speak, enlisting the interest of 
parents, having a kind of pastoral care over my flock, 
perhaps were unconsciously ‘‘conditioning’’ me for my 
life work. It was not doubt that kept me away from 
the ministry for a time. It was a wrong idea about 
the professionalism of the office. And I have to con- 
fess that it was not a love of teaching that made me 
a teacher before college and sent me back into it for 
three years after my college course. It was need of 
money. But I did love the work. 

I could have been happy serving as a teacher all 
my life. The little red schoolhouse taught me that. 

Over at Mineral Springs they still tell of the time 
when their teacher came near being swept away by the 
Cobleskill Creek when it was in flood. 

Instead of crossing the creek on the South Grand 
Street bridge in the village, I tried to cross at the lower 
red bridge where the stream had overflowed its banks. 
The main current was a fearful looking sight that 
morning, but I did not think that the water was deep 
on the flats across the stream and so pushed ahead. 
The current, however, was strong enough to sweep me 
off my feet and I saved myself by grasping a bush and 
climbing on to a little island before I struck the main 
stream. There I stood until David B. Lawyer ap- 
peared with his sleigh and team. I called to him that I 
would cross back to him but he fiercely gestured to 
stay where I was. Then he turned, backed his horses 
until the end of the sleigh floated over to me and I 
was able to jump in. Under full head of steam I made 
my way home, changed clothing and walked the two 
miles to my school, the other way—arriving about 
ten a.m. Unlike college classes when the professor is 
late, my school had not dispersed. They were not 
astonished or excited by the incident as city children 
would have been. It was a part of the scheme of 
things to them. And the way in which we all learned 
to “take it as it comes’ and to do our best was a part 
of our education I should have hated to miss. 


* * * 


It is as dangerous to deny the right of free speech to those 
who do not believe in free speech as to deny the right to those 
who do not believe in war or Herbert Hoover or fundamentalist 
Baptist biology.—Archibald MacLeish in ‘Freedom to End Free- 
dom.” 
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The Peace Conference of the Churches 


Stanley Manning 


EARLY three hundred men and women, repre- 
senting many different denominations of Amer- 
ican Protestantism, met in Philadelphia the 

last three days in February as a “Study Conference on 
the Churches and the International Situation.’’ The 
Churches represented included not only those in the 
Federal Council, but a number of others, Friends, 
Mennonites, Unitarians, Universalists, and possibly 
others. The Conference had been called by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Department of International Justice 
and Good Will, and brought together not only -de- 
nominational and interdenominational officials, but 
ministers and laymen, both men and women, from 
many churches. 

The sessions were held in the First Baptist Church, 
of which the Rev. Elhanan Winchester was pastor 
from 1779 to 1781, during which time he thought and 
prayed his way from Calvinism to Universalism. 
When he was forced out of the church because of this 
heresy, he and about a hundred members formed “The 
Society of Universal Baptists,” which was the first 
Universalist church in the city. 

The Commission on International Relations of 
our General Convention had been asked to appoint ten 
representatives to the Conference, and nine of those 
appointed came. They were Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Henry C. Morris, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Mrs. Ezra B. 
Wood, Mrs. George A. Friedrich, Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, and the three members of the Commission, 
Dr. Herbert E. Benton, the Rev. Eleanor Collie, and 
the Rev. Stanley Manning. In addition to these, the 
Rev. Fred A. Moore, executive director of the Church 
Committee for China Relief, was a member of the 
Conference, and the Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley and 
the Rev. Robert Tipton attended as visitors. 

We were not told how much influence the resolu- 
tion adopted at the last session of the General Con- 
vention in Washington had exerted upon the Federal 
Council in leading them to call this Conference, but 
that resolution was one of the first steps toward it, at 
least. 

In facing so controversial a subject as the needed 
steps toward permanent peace, wide and even violent 
disagreement was to be expected. There was wide dis- 
agreement on incidental matters and details of policy, 
but in fundamentals there was amazing agreement. 

Most significant of these was the need for some 
kind of federal organization among the nations of the 
world, calling for some surrender of independence in 
certain fields of common interest and action. The 
need for this was illustrated by the unilateral action of 
the United States in setting an artificially high price 
for silver, with no consideration of the fact that this 
action brought serious hardship and a lowered standard 
of living to great masses of people in Mexico, China, 
and other countries. In our complex modern world 
that kind of self-regarding action, without thought of 
its influence upon others, leads to resentment, often 
to reprisals, and so to war. 

Only a single voice was raised against this prac- 
tically unanimous conviction that “the federation of 


the world,” to use Tennyson’s phrase, is the only way 
to permanent peace. This one delegate insisted that 
there must be no abridgment of complete independence 
and self-determination by the United States. This 
incident provided the only bit of fireworks during the 
Conference. © 

There were sharp differences of opinion as to de- 
tailed policies, but the best of feeling prevailed. There 
was general agreement that the United States should 
have no part in Japanese aggression in China, but as 
to measures and means there were many opinions. 
The extension of the present moral embargo on air- 
planes to include airplane gasoline, crude oil, trucks 
and scrap iron was favored by a majority. A legisla- 
tive embargo or boycott was favored by a smaller 
number. But an important fact about the Conference 
was that there was no desire to put over a pronounce- 
ment of any fundamental importance by a small ma- 
jority vote. And except in minor matters, there was 
surprising agreement. 

This was true not only in this most important 
matter of the federal organization of the world, but also 
in the importance of the ecumenical Church. The 
need for preserving Christian fellowship with those 
who differ from us was continually stressed. This was 
applied to many kinds of differences: national dif- 
ferences, where fellowship between Christians of war- 
ring nations and between belligerents and neutrals 
was urged; patriotic differences, where the need for 
keeping the conscientious objector within the fold of 
Christian fellowship was emphasized, not only for the 
sake of the objector, and what the Church can do for 
him, but also for the sake of the Church, and the testi- 
mony to the absolute authority of conscience which the 
objector can give. 

In this emphasis upon ecumenicity, there was no 
tendency whatever to limit its bounds to those who 
happen to be members of the Federal and the World 
Councils of Churches, or to suggest any other organiza- 
tional or creedal basis. It was recognized as a spiritual 
fact, and the circle would include all those who wished 
to be included. 

Just once was there any suggestion of narrowing 
down this fact of fellowship, or even limiting it to the 
family of Christians. One good brother insisted that 
the only brotherhood we could recognize was brother- 
hood in Christ, and all who did not take his name were 
excluded. But few agreed with him, and the appeal, 
not only for fellowship among the Churches, but for 
understanding and co-operation with those of other 
faiths, was entirely on the basis of universal brother- 
hood. Indeed, the Universalists at the Conference 
felt perfectly at home. The entire effort was in the di- 
rection of applying Universalism to the present world 
situation. 

The program provided for very few addresses and 
only a few general sessions, except for the daily devo- 
tional periods. A half hour’s introductory session, to 
explain the purpose and the program, two evening 
sessions, each cut short to a worship service and a 
single address, and the concluding plenary sessions, to 
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adopt the findings of the Conference—these were the 
only times when the Conference met as a whole. The 
rest of the time was devoted to meetings of six seminar 
groups, three each morning and three each afternoon, 
with some of them holding an extra session late in the 
evening or early in the morning. These seminars 
studied the following areas: ‘““The Local Church and 
the World Crisis,’ “Missions and the World Crisis,” 
“Conscientious Objectors in War Time,” “The Ecu- 
menical Movement and the Peace and War Problem,”’ 


“The Churches and American Policy,” and ‘“The Re-' 


sponsibility of the Churches in Relieving Suffering 
‘Caused by War.” 

Each denominational group was urged to divide 
itself so as to have at least one representative in each 
seminar. Our Universalist group did this, and ina 
later issue of the Leader there will be a more detailed 
report of these sessions where the real work of the 
Conference was done. 

John Foster Dulles gave the address at the first 
evening meeting, speaking on ‘‘The United States and 
the World of Nations.’”’ It was a masterly argument 
for world federation, delivered quietly, with no tricks 
of oratory, but with the calm assurance that carries 
conviction. 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, of the Federal Council 
staff, who had returned from Europe only a few days 
before, spoke at a luncheon on “The Churches and the 
European Situation,” telling of some of his experiences 
and observations there. He said: “If we regard the 
present war merely as an internal political conflict, we 
mistake its meaning. It is probably the first act in a 
long revolutionary drama.” He pleaded for an under- 
standing of Europe, peopled by men and women just 
like us, to whom home and family and peaceful work 
are as dear as they are to us. 


Dr. Henry Pitt Van Dusen, of Union Theological 
Seminary, spoke on Wednesday evening on ‘The Sig- 
nificance of the Church as a World Community.” 
“The Church is the only organization with living units 
in practically every country,” he said. “It has in- 
creased its cohesion and its strength when all other 
organizations have been disintegrating. Therefore 
the Church is not a pale reflection of contemporary 
culture, as is sometimes charged. There are four 
things the Church can do in war time: it can mitigate 
and alleviate suffering; it can maintain Christian 
fellowship across national boundary lines; it can pre- 
pare for a just and enduring peace; and it can preserve 
and enhance the sense of world-community.”’ 

Dr. George A. Buttrick, president of the Federal 
Council, was scheduled to give the closing address on 
Thursday afternoon, but debate over some of the 
seminar findings was so extended that the address was 
interjected in the midst of the arguments, and so lost 
some of its force. The address was a call to the 
Church to be as universal as its mission and as the 
gospel of its founder, and to build understanding and 
good will into the life of the United States and of the 
world. 

The spirit of the Conference is best summed up in 
the concluding sentence of the findings of the ecumeni- 
cal seminar: 

“We here and now in the presence of God, who 
has made of one blood all nations of the world, do 
hereby dedicate ourselves to a ministry of love, for- 
bearance and reconciliation to the people of all lands 
and call upon all our fellow-Christians to join with us 
in our purpose and resolution to continue in this 
ministry by His power in spite of unforeseen contin- 
gencies, to the end that Christ may be exalted and his 
Church stand uncompromised and undivided.” 


The Riverside Conference on World Religion--I 


Arthur Foote 


HE First Annual Riverside Conference on World 
Religion, sponsored by All Souls Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian), Riverside, Calif., was con- 

ened promptly at two p. m. Tuesday, January 30, by 
Dr. Horace Westwood, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Berkeley, and chairman of the Commission 
on Spiritual Development of the Universalist General 
Convention, who acted as moderator. 

In his opening remarks Dr. Westwood said: ““The 
obvious thing today is what is reported in the daily 
paper. The significant thing today is a gathering such 
as this. It is significant that in this day of disunion 
-we are assembled in the name of unity.” 


I 


Tuesday’s program bore the general theme, 
“The Oneness of God.” The first speaker was Prof. 
Bernard Meland of Pomona College, Claremont, who 
spoke on “Occidental Concepts of Deity.” In his 
scholarly discussion he traced the evolution of the 
thought of God through the ages, from that of the 
early Greek philosophers to the contemporary natu- 
ralistic interpretations, and made special reference to 
the viewpoint of Prof. Henry N. Wieman of Chicago, 


who was among those on the panel. Dr. Meland was 
followed by Swami Prabhavananda, Los Angeles rep- 
resentative of Sri Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, 
Howrah, India, who spoke on “Oriental Concepts of 
Deity.” ‘The truth of God,” said the Swami, ‘‘cannot 
be defined. Silence is its name. We find that the 
great teachers who have known Silence have known 
God. As the truth becomes revealed to us more and 
more, we grow silent until we arrive at the heart of 
Reality. It is then only that we can teach of 
God.” 

Following these two sharply contrasting view- 
points, Dr. Yu-Shan Han, formerly of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, China, spoke with a sparkling 
humor on ‘The Moral Law—a Common Denomina- 
tor.’ He pointed out that the Chinese people are 
traditionally interested in the moral law, which is that 
part of those universal principles that are basic and 
dynamic for individual and social life. ‘Moral law 
as a common denominator,” said Dr. Han, ‘cuts 
through all ages, all races, and all social institutions. 
It is purposive, coherent, comprehensive, altruistic.” 
He pointed out that the Golden Rule in its negative 
form, as enunciated by Confucius, is more emphatic 
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and imperative than in the positive form as given by 
Jesus. 

In the panel discussion at the conclusion of these 
three addresses, Dr. Henry N. Wieman took exception 
to the mystical approach as set forth by Swami 
Prabhavananda, saying that “‘it is dangerous to rule 
out the criteria of reason in the search for God by 
surrendering to the ecstatic joy of the mystical ex- 
perience, for many of the most shameful chapters in 
the history of religion are the result of this separation 
of reason from undisciplined feeling.”’ 


II 


At the fellowship dinner Dr. Edson Reifsnider, 
formerly dean of the Ryder Divinity School, acted as 
toastmaster. He introduced the Rev. Francis Ellis, 
minister of the First Congregational Church of River- 
side, who welcomed the conference on behalf of the 
community. The response to these cordial and happy 
remarks was made by Dr. Ernest Caldecott of the 
First Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, regional director 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

In the keynote address, the Rev. Rol Welbourn 
Benner, minister of All Souls Church of Riverside, said: 

“The history of mankind has been conditioned by 
geographical barriers which have kept peoples and cul- 
tures apart. Accordingly human development has 
been first in river-valley communities, then in sea- 
bound or mountain-locked civilizations, and more re- 
cently in the two great oceanic cultures of the Orient 
and the Occident, with the popular belief that ‘never 
the twain shall meet.’ But today—in our generation— 
the last of these geographical partitions are being 
transcended as men ride and speak through the air. 
Science has literally lifted humanity up above moun- 
tains and deserts and oceans, thereby reducing the 
world to a mere neighborhood; and ultimately neither 
rugged nationalism nor sectarian religion can with- 
stand the impact of this advance. The walls of par- 
tition are being overridden, and scientific progress 
decrees that the future shall be an air civilization 
wherein all humanity must share in a single co-opera- 
tive culture. Thus it is essential that religion grasp 
the magnitude and the power of our age and embrace 
the vision of faith wherein fellowship is the law of 
progress and humanity is the kingdom of promise. 

“Tt is in the spirit of this larger faith that we as- 
semble for the first annual Riverside Conference on 
World Religion; and it is particularly appropriate that 
such a conference should be established on the Pacific 
Coast, which lies as a threshold between the two 
great cultures of our modern world. As for the actual 
program of this initial endeavor, it is designed to be 
exploratory in character, and therefore presents a 
rather full agenda. And it is to be expected that each 
session will conclude with the wish that we had addi- 
tional time for panel discussion. More significant, 
however, than are the details of the program or the 
mechanics of procedure, is the spirit to be generated 
within this first conference. The genius of the whole 
undertaking will emerge from the fellowship of these 
three days—and no subsequent year will be quite so 
important in this regard, for together we are to deter- 
mine here and now the spiritual patterns which will, 
in a large measure, become the traditions of future 


conclaves. With this fact before us, permit me to sug- 
gest three possible guides to establishing an annual 
conference of increasing promise. 

“1. The basis of our conference fellowship should 
be a genuine spirit of unity—and by this I emphatically 
do not mean a uniformity of opinion. Unity is a 
matter of attitudes, involving the virtues of kindness 
and generosity and reasonableness; but uniformity 
implies rigidity, standardization and compulsion; and 


_ the contrast between the two is sharp when we realize 


that an enthusiasm for unity is the soul of democracy 
while a passion for uniformity is the iron grip of author- 
itarianism. This conference should be characterized 
by democratic attitudes at their best—thereby culti- 
vating a fellowship of earnest hearts and reasonable 
minds wherein intellectual differences are clear and 
positive and stimulating. In other words, our unity 
should exalt differences of opinion, and give full swing 
to individuality. And this is more than a mere agree- 
ment to disagree. As a spiritual bond it calls for a 
bigness of heart and mind sufficient to comprehend 
and evaluate our differences. 

“2. To the spirit of unity I would add, as a second 
guide, a commitment to the future. A conference de- 
signed to consider World Religions might easily bog 
down into an historical survey which would be little 
more than a review of the rise and development of the 
world’s great religions. It is to be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the program of even this initial conference 
contains no emphasis upon history. We are begin- 
ning right where we are, in 1940, considering modern 
concepts and facing contemporary problems. But 
more than this, the program indicates a deliberate out- 
reach toward the future! It is a Conference on World 
Religion—a Religion of Humanity which springs from 
the fundamental spiritual impulses within human na- 
ture, and encompasses all who share an honest quest 
for truth, a simple reverence for the holy and a prac- 
tical devotion to the principles of brotherhood. This 
defines religion in terms of movement, aspiration and 
progress, and implies that no past is big enough or 
rich enough to fulfill the expanding needs of life. 
Thus, if religion is to meet the challenge of progress, 
it must be the cradle of a growing future rather than 
the tomb of an exhausted past. 

“3. It follows, of necessity, that a Religion of 
Humanity must be more than a cataloguing of various 
sacred beliefs and customs. Indeed, what could be 
more futile than an eclecticism which makes the human 
mind a sort of antique shop wherein the books and 
altars of great religions are set around like so much 
furniture? ‘Those books and those altars emerged out 
of vital religious experience, and only within vital 
religious experience can they be understood. There- 
fore, in addition to a genuine unity and a commitment 
to the future, this conference should be a spiritual 
quest. The larger faith cannot be resolved into an 
academic study; rather it must be a living faith, born 
of a fresh and powerful reverence—and having the 
inner vitality to drill down through the crust of super- 
stitions and prejudices and tap the venerable streams 
of living water that flow deeply within the spiritual 
life of the generations. 

“The stream flows on, picking up as it goes the 
contribution each generation makes to the ceaseless 
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currents of humanity’s growing greatness. Its origins 
are hidden in the miracles of existence, and its des- 
tinies are concealed in the mysteries of millenniums 
to come. But we of today are in and of that immortal 
stream—inheritors of the past and trustees of the fu- 
ture—and the call of duty is to cleanse from those 
currents the poison of evils and the trash of obsolete 
opinions; and contribute thereto the new truth, the 
new beauty, the new goodness, which our own lives 
may achieve. 

“So then, in a spirit of sincere fellowship and high 
expectancy, let us dedicate the Riverside Conference 
_on World Religion to this spiritual quest which is the 
soul of our common humanity.” 


III , 

In the evening Rabbi Edgar Magnin of B’nai 
Brith, Los Angeles, spoke on the theme, “One God 
and Father.” He traced the growth of man’s concept 
of God from polytheism through henotheism to mono- 
theism, and laid particular emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the principle of unity. “Why,” he asked, 
“did the Jews choose suffering, death, the yellow badge, 
the ghetto, the denial of economic rights, during the 
Middle Ages—when a simple profession of the Trini- 
tarian formula would have delivered them from this 
persecution? It was because they sensed that the 
unity of life, of man, of God, was the highest allegiance 
to which they could give themselves.”’ 


Putting Our Faith to Work’ 


Stanley Grant Babington 


F you were to go out and ask the man in the street 
what he knows of Universalism, some would give 
you a blank stare. Others might say, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
isn’t that the church which doesn’t believe in hell?” 
Yet this church was founded 170 years ago, six years 
before the founding of the American nation. There 
is no form of belief in the world which fits in better 
with our traditional Americanism. Our independent 
national spirit likes a church which runs its own affairs 
without interference from a distant bishop or foreign 
pope. The Declaration of Independence speaks of 
the natural right of every man to the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and Universalism is the religion of spreading 
happiness, the religion of joy, and peace and freedom. 

Why then do we not have more members? The 
old ideas die hard. For many hundreds of years the 
Western world had been subject to a Church taking 
its authority, not from the words of Jesus, or the Bible, 
but from traditions and laws handed down by a Church 
which claimed freedom from all error. Its word was 
law, not only in church, but too often in state as well. 
When Martin Luther brought the first rays of religious 
freedom to a darkened world, this new Protestantism 
carried on many of the ideas of the old Church. It, 
too, claimed authority, based on its own interpretation 
of the Bible. It, too, interfered with the right of men 
and women to govern themselves, and think for them- 
selves, and, after all, most of the world was still under 
the rule of absolute monarchs. Democracy did not 
exist. In 1776 came the foundation of the world’s 
first true democracy, which was to grow into the most 
powerful nation in the world, not only in riches, but in 
the influence of American ideals of freedom on the 
oppressed peoples of the rest of the world. America, 
for instance, has influenced the centuries old move- 
ments for freedom in Ireland and India, chained for 
generations to the chariot of British imperialism. 
The struggle for freedom and democracy in China, 
and lately, the glorious fight against Japanese im- 
perialism, has been led by men and women, many of 
them educated in America, all of them looking to 
America for moral support and encouragement. The 


*Address delivered before the First Universalist Church of 
Cincinnati on December 10, 1939, and the First Universalist 
Church of North Olmsted, Ohio, on February 25, 1940. 


‘makes for a somewhat chilly religion. 


great leader of China, Chiang Kai-shek, is a Christian 
of deep conviction, and his conversion may be at- 
tributed to the work of American Protestant mis- 
sionaries. 

So with the founding of democracy came the 
founding of free religion, based on the right of free men 
to think things out for themselves, a religion of love, 
not of hate and fear. Gone was the terror of an im- 
possible hell, conceived by an impossible God, but, 
after all, that is no longer so important, because very 
few people in any church today believe in a physical 
hell, no matter how their creeds may read. In those 
days, however, it was very important, because the fear 
of hell kept the people in the churches, and also kept 
them duly reverent to the forces of authority with 
which the church was allied. 

Today the vast majority of Americans do not be- 
long to a church or go to a service because of fear of 
hell, or fear of authority. So why do they go? The 
answer, unfortunately, is that most of them do not 
go at all. Even among those who are nominal mem- 
bers of a church, the percentage of attendance is small. 
The reason is not at all simple, and it is engaging the 
attention of church leaders everywhere. Here and 
now we are not concerned with the problem of the 
more conservative churches, in a theological sense. 
They are trying to meet those problems in their own 
way, and especially notable is the new social creed of 
the Methodists, which gets right down to cases in the 
problems of modern life. 

Why are there not more Universalists? One 
reason is that our Church has been a leader in pro- 
gressive thought, and progressive groups are always 
smaller than the more conservative masses. But to- 
day we may believe that the whole world needs the 
simple, progressive ideas of Universalism. It is pos- 
sible that we have been a little afraid of advertising— 
and by advertising I mean aggressive attempts, in 
any way suitable to the community, to obtain new 
members. We must show that we have a positive 
faith, that our Church is founded on a great many 
very positive and definite things, that we are aware of 
today’s problems, and intend to discuss them freely. 
Universalism isn’t just “talking about ethics,’ which 
Our faith is 
one of love and intelligent understanding of problems 
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as they arise in our daily life. We believe in a God of 
Love, we believe in a plan behind the universe. We 
do not know much about that plan now, but as our 
knowledge increases, it will be incorporated into our 
faith and our religion. We have before our eyes the 
glorious example of Jesus, the perfect man who showed 
us the possibilities latent in mankind, and the supreme 
worth of human personality. We believe that un- 
happiness, fear, misery, pain, sickness, are not divine 
punishments, but the direct result of man’s stupidity 
and ignorance. The divine plan is built on happiness, 
and it is the obligation of men and women to help each 
other in eliminating pain and fear from this.world as 
far as they can do so. On that spirit of brotherhood 
is founded our Church, and that is where the very 
practical value of church membership enters into our 
lives. 

Most of us are lonely, some more than others, and 
it is one very definite job of any church to see that 
people are given the opportunity to make friends. 
The minister tries to do that, but he cannot do it 
alone. In this church today, perhaps, there may be 
someone who is a stranger, someone whose heart is 
empty and aching because of the want of human sym- 
pathy and friendship. Perhaps they are not strangers, 
you may have known them for years, and not realized 
that their greatest need in life is—someone to talk to. 
Most of our congregations have their own circles of 
friends—but remember the stranger within your gates. 
Even if we are busy with our own friends and our own 
affairs, let us make it our business to see that our 
church is known for its friendliness. 

One of the greatest problems of this and every 
church is how to attract young people. Recent sur- 
veys indicate that while men and women of college 
age and a little older have not entirely lost their faith 
in the fundamentals of religion, they have lost a great 
deal of confidence in the Church as an institution. 
Americans today are thoroughly disgusted with all 
forms of dictatorship, from the right or the left. They 
ask for the American way of life—individual freedom 
combined with regular eating. They ask one question 
regarding any particular form of political adminis- 
tration—does it work? 

The same test may be applied to religion. Young 
people, and older ones too, are impatient of doctrinal 
differences. They are asking: Does this type of re- 
ligion work, in the life we live today? And our answer 
can be that Universalism does work. It gives a faith 
in the essential goodness of man which is the only 
possible barrier against the stream of hate fostered by 
the wars raging throughout the world. 

One of the most important tasks lying before the 
active Christian today is to stem the stream of hatred 
which has been poisoning our world for more than 
twenty-five years. Could we take this congregation 
this morning and set it down in Germany, or England, 
or France, we should meet people very much like our- 
selves—men and women who want to earn enough to 
feed themselves and their families, people who want 
to laugh and be happy. These people are told that 
some demon that they do not understand is responsible 
for the lack of jobs and food. That demon is labeled 
Germany, or England, or Hitler, or Stalin. These 
people are not allowed to realize that on the other side 


of a line on the map are other simple people who also 
want to be let alone to make a simple living. 

Could not we, the men and women of this church, 
resolve to make a sincere effort to understand the 
viewpoint of other people—especially those we dis- 
agree with? Let us protest against every effort to 
spread hatred. Our freedom, both religious and politi- 
cal, depends on our keeping out of war. When the war 
ends, we may hope that our national influence will be 
exerted to obtain a peace with honor, a peace that will 
last, a peace drawn up under the guidance of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Most of us have possessions that we are proud to 
talk about and show to our friends. Perhaps it is a 
new hat or a new baby, or perhaps a valuable heirloom. 
Should we not be equally proud of our faith and our 
church, and desirous of telling our friends about it? 
After all, religion and politics are no longer barred as 
subjects of conversation. 

All of us know some people well enough to tell 
them about our church. If they do not belong to 
any church, why not suggest that they come with 
you some Sunday? Remember, if you like it here, it 
is quite likely that men and women congenial to you 
will also find your church congenial. Our churches do 
not harp on the question of money. Of course it costs 
money to run a church, and we ask those who can to 
give this way, but there are plenty of people who do 
not have money to spare, and we want these people 
just as much. Can they give? Of course they can, 
of their time and energy and enthusiasm and friend- 
ship. 

In the Middle Ages, the emphasis was on the 
death and sufferings of Jesus, but today that emphasis 
has shifted to his life. He is our leader, the man who 
showed us the upward path for all humanity to follow. 
He was a simple man who wanted others to be happy. 
I think he would be at home in our church today, for 
Universalism represents the simplest form of the re- 
ligion of Jesus, yet it is a faith which keeps pace with 
a changing world. 

There is so much to be done, but it can be ac- 
complished if we, the laymen, men and women and 
young people, of the Universalist fellowship, will work 
together with our pastors. Let us make this church a 
place for spreading happiness, so that it shall be a bond 
of Christian fellowship for young and old. 


* * * 


AN EASTER PRAYER 
Griswold Williams 


Infinite Spirit of Life, who art seen in the beauty of bud and 
blossom in the renewing year, and in the beauty of pure desire 
and holy aspirations in human souls: make us now to feel the 
thrill of abundant life that comes to all earth’s creatures in the 
spring. Let the Sun of Righteousness melt the frost of indif- 
ference in our hearts; strengthen and revive the barren branches 
of our lives; cause us to send out buds of confidence and blossoms 
of cheer; give us to bear the fruitage of service, and the yield of 
kindly deeds; and in Thine own good time ripen Thou the harvest 
for the blessing of all mankind. And when the chill storms come, 
strengthen us in the assurance that, beyond the time of wither- 
ing and decay, there await our spirits other seasons of blossoming 
and fruitage, in other fields and gardens of Thine infinite domin- 
ion as yet unknown, but certain as Thy springtide in our souls. 
Amen. 
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BLIZZARD 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


ENJAMIN BENNINGTON JUNIOR was a 
very smart boy. He was thirteen years old and 
he had seventy-three dollars in the bank. 

Everybody said he was the image of Great Grandfather 
Bennington, who started with nothing at all and then 
made a fortune. Sadly enough, Great Grandfather’s 
son, to whom he left the fortune, lost it all when he 
moved from Boston to Baltimore. What connection 
there is between losing a fortune and the mistake of 
leaving Boston I do not know; but there it was. 
However, Benjamin the Fourth was of a very saving 
disposition, and Mother said he would retrieve the 
family fortunes. Benjamin sometimes thought that 
Mother was laughing at him; but then Mother had 
her weaknesses. She often bought flowers instead of a 
new hat. As I have said, Benjamin had seventy-three 
dollars; he was also big and strong and good at ice 
hockey. 

During the February blizzard Benjamin was very 
cheerful. He had plans. When the storm was over, he 
took a shovel and went off. He called at several 
houses and dug a number of people out. For this he 
got some praise and one dollar and seventy-five 
cents. Several people said: ‘I like a boy who likes 
work.”’ 

Benjamin Bennington came home pretty tired but 
very satisfied. “I now have,” he said, ‘‘seventy-four 
dollars and twenty-five cents.” 

“Good enough,” said Father, ‘but what about 
our path? I’ve done what I can, but I have to get to 
the office early.” 

Benjamin said: ‘‘What do I get?” 

“My very warm thanks,’ replied Father. 

“But,” answered Benjamin, “I can’t put that in 
the bank.” 

Father looked at Mother. Benjamin never 
liked those secret looks passing between Father and 
Mother. 

The next morning Benjamin started off again. 
He must make all he could, for he intended to indulge 
in ice hockey pretty soon. The rink would soon be 
cleared of snow, and by doing a few favors he got in 
free. Benjamin worked hard, and he came home with 
one dollar and thirty-five cents. It was getting dark 
when he put his foot on his own path. There had been 
some sun, a little melting and then freezing. Without 
any warning at all Benjamin Bennington found himself 
on the ground, his feet in the air and his shovel flying. 
He scrambled up. No bones broken; but quite soon 
his wrist began to swell. It was extremely painful. 
‘There was no doubt about it—Benjamin had sprained 
his wrist. Well, of all the bad luck! No justice in 
this world! No ice hockey now! Think of the boys 
who won’t work! Benjamin brooded. A chap does 
his best, works hard, and then falls on his own door- 
step. 

Father was decent enough; but fathers are 
fathers, and he said: ‘Well, Benny Boy, it looks as 
though the best of us come a cropper at home. Wiser 
to start there, eh?” 

Benjamin looked at Father; but he said nothing. 
What was the use? But he felt like thunder. 


THE WORST SINGLE THING IN LIFE NOW 


The prisoner stood at the bar of judgment. His eyes were 
bound, his mouth gagged; he could neither see his accuser nor 
answer him. Strange it was, yet the more strange was to fol- 
low—the trial started with neither judge on the bench nor jury 
in the box! 

The prosecutor read the indictment and presented wit- 
nesses. Whether these were whole lies, half truths, hearsay or 
conjecture, none could tell. There was no rebuttal. 

This done, the prosecutor climbed on to the judge’s bench 
and considered the testimony, still whether whole lies, half 
truths or hearsay, none could tell. There was no defense. He 
solemnly delivered his charge. 

Now the prosecutor-judge quit the bench and moved into 
the jury box. He weighed with himself the evidence, and re- 
viewed with himself the charge. Without leaving the room he 
returned the verdict—Guilty on all counts. 

Then the prosecutor-judge-jury took the bench again to 
pronounce sentence. The accused, he said, shall henceforth 
bear the stigma of outcast, and upon him will be laid as 
true these possible whole lies, half truths, rumors and con- 
jectures. 

Where, you ask, could so monstrous a miscarriage of justice 
take place, and in what dark age of man? The answer is, Right 
in our midst, and every day. ‘For our prosecutor-judge-jury is 
prejudice. Prejudice means literally pre-judgment. It is the 
pronouncing of verdict before the case is tried. It is the denial 
of the right of one accused to see his accusers and answer the 
accusations. Therefore, all who believe unsupported rumor, 
who retell cruel hearsay, who accept without verification whole 
lies and half truths, are unconsciously enacting this hateful role 
of prosecutor-judge-jury in one. 

This blind unreason which shutters the mind against the 
nature of the most palpable nonsense, has been called by H. G. 
Wells “the worst single thing in life now.’’ Prejudice, he writes, 
justifies and holds together “more baseness, more cruelty and 
abomination than any other sort of error in the world.” 

Does this mean we should give up our convictions and loy- 
alties? Does it mean to ignore differences between races and 
classes and persons? No. Hold strong convictions. Accuse 
and condemn base practices. Publish to the world those who 
are enemies of their own creed or color or class. Speak out 
your aversions and your likes. But never, never base your con- 
victions and condemnations, your likes and dislikes, on evidence 
that would not stand in a court of law. Pre-judge not lest ye be 
pre-judged.— William Wallace Rose. 


* * * 


AN EASTER PSALM 
Griswold Williams 


The flowers of the field go down into the dark of the win- 
ter earth, and are not afraid: 
Lord of all Life, why should Thy humans do less 
than Thy grasses? 
They are not afraid of Death: neither are they afraid of 
Life; 
Why may not man be fearless as the lilies? 
They do not imagine hideous idols, and torture them- 
selves with worries and hatreds; 
It seems the leaves must speak to reproach us for 
our follies! 
For Life means joy and unfoldment, not cringing, and 
Death a transition in living; 
Why should we deny Life, and shrink from tran- 
sition? 
As long as the green things live they grow; refusing to 
grow is to perish; 
Lord of all Being, why do we perish by our own in- 
hibitions, when by growth of soul we might even 
now know immortality? 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SOME OF THE BIG WORDS 


To the Editor of the Leader : 

Here is my check for $2.50 to renew my subscription. Your 
price is too cheap—I feel guilty in not sending more. 

Your answer to the Campbell article was absolutely O. K. 
You proved that a camel could be put through the eye of a 
needle—but I doubt if some of those big words could get through. 

W. H.W. 


* * 


“WELL NIGH FLAWLESS AS LITERATURE” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When I read Mr. Campbell’s article in the Leader, “‘Person- 
ality Not Pigmentation,” I realized that not only was it flawless 
in its reasoning but that it was also well nigh flawless as literature. 

Then I ran across your little editorial concerning the article. 
His record as stated shows him to have made exceptional progress 
to date. We can pass over that. I should now like to consider 
your editorial point by point. 

1. “If there were such a white boy, we should tell him 
kindly that humility is a Christian grace.” 

And this would indeed be necessary, for there has been little 
enough of it evinced in Christian practice—i. e., the white Chris- 
tians’ attitude on race superiority. 

2. Churches composed of ‘‘badgered business men, embat- 
tled ladies’ aids, misfit ministers’ wives, neighborhood feuds, and 
clergymen torn in the schizophrenia of material immediacy and 
prophetic religion.” My husband and I will testify personally 
to the misfit minister’s wife and the clergyman torn between ex- 
pediency and prophetic religion. And, as Robert Hitchens so 
aptly put it, ‘“‘We Are Not Alone.” If you can point out any 
one church which has neither badgered business men, embattled 
ladies’ aids, nor neighborhood feuds I’m convinced that ministers 
would flock to it as locusts settling on fields of grain. 

3. ‘‘And he pursued his intention to bring the Church to 
the bar of judgment. He would likewise bring his country to the 
bar of judgment.” : 

Is this wrong? Is it wrong to disclose our inconsistencies 
so that we may correct them and progress, or is it better to allow 
our church and our government to shield their falsities behind 
the ideals of brotherhood and democracy? 

4. “If a white man has a colored wife he is not apt to suc- 
ceed.” 

What do you mean by success? Fitting into old patterns of 
thought? Marrying, burying, christening? Going through 
dead rituals? Ifastupid, complacent couple happened to possess 
white pigmentation they would be more likely to succeed than a 
mixed couple with high ideals and the courage to follow them? 
What an indictment on the people of the democracy and the 
churches which nurture such unwarranted prejudices! 

5. “And likewise we should do our best . . . . to open to 
everybody debarred, doors where they could succeed.” 

Where could a colored person succeed with these current 
prejudices rampant except in places of servitude such as maids, 
waitresses, porters, bell-hops? Jobs for people with little in- 
telligence, where minds that are aflame with idealism, intelli- 
gence and courage would be dulled and lost to humanity! What 
utter waste! What complacent kindliness! 

6. “And we have no notion that our Great Master would 
have sent a messenger who would infuriate a group he desired to 
reach.” 

So! Do you suppose Jesus was popular? Do you suppose 
he did not antagonize the powers that be? Why, then, the cross? 


7. “It happens that we have lived among colored people and. 


like them.” 

They don’t ask you to like them unreservedly. They ask for 
respect for their potentialities, not paternal affection. They 
have had enough of that, God knows. 

8. As for your last paragraph, if the colored people are 


courageous enough to take the uphill track, bucking (simply be- 
cause of our innumerable conceits) all sorts of difficulties and 
prejudices, I’m certain that the least we can say to them is, 
“God bless you on your way,” and admire them for standing for 
the ideals which we in our cowardice fail to uphold! 
Regina Cary Lapoint. 
Scranton, Pa. 


NOT QUITE SO FLAWLESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish the Universalist denomination which Mr. Campbell 
says educated him had taught him a little about the English 
language. But I know that is too much to expect of church, 
school or college. If people are born with a love for big words 
regardless of meaning there does not seem to be much that can 
be done about it—and very often it does not matter. 

But if Mr. Campbell could have stated his case and made his 
point in clear, simple, understandable language he might have 
won the support of many people who feel confused when they 
read such phrases as ‘‘the sterile complacency of a crumbling 
bourgeois mediocrity,’’ and who give up in despair over ‘‘walking 
diplomat without portfolio or power among groups composed of 
badgered business men, embattled Jadies’ aids, misfit ministers’ 
wives, neighborhood feuds and clergymen torn in the schizo- 
phrenia of material immediacy and prophetic religion.” 

In these and similar phrases and sentences it is possible to see 
a glimmering of an idea. But one sentence was too much for me: 
“T happen to be one of those products of intermarriages whose 
anticipation has been invoked for three centuries to smother 
the love people of differing stock have felt for one another.” 

I should be very grateful to anyone who would translate 
that sentence into English. 

Confused. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I really do wonder what you think the teachers in that Uni- 
versalist church school should have done years ago when that 
little boy from mixed parentage came into their classes wanting 
companionship and training. And now with all this discussion 
I wonder should they be praying, ‘‘Father forgive us, we knew 
not that the child would take us seriously—so many never do!”’ 

This man may not be well trained for a minister—I cer- 
tainly am no judge—but if a man is reasonably well trained for the 
work and is then refused a church because he is part colored, or 
all colored, or is all white and has a part-colored wife, their re- 
fusal may be good church policy and plain common sense and 
the only thing that can be done “‘as things are,’’ but it does not 
sound ‘consistent with the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood 
of Man to me. 

When I was a child I too “skipped impishly”’ about a church 
where I did not belong, ‘‘chuckling’’ over the embarrassment I 
was causing—when I wasn’t crying bitterly because I did not fit. 
All this was not due to colored blood in my veins, but to Uni- 
versalist ideas in my head that often cropped out, causing various 
reactions from orthodox teachers and preachers. But they 
didn’t send me away. In fact they were faithful in going after 
the lost sheep and straying lamb, and wasted a good deal of 
their time trying to convert me and my father. But they were 
just as faithful in rounding up the lambs with black skin, and 
these colored children in both church school and publie school 
classes was better teaching in race tolerance than theory in a book, 
and colored children across the track in a poorly equiped shack 
with more trained teachers than the so-called white churches. 

I wonder should we be too patient with “things as they 
are.’ Would we want to go back to “things as they were” 
when colored people were advised against any kind of education 
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because with things “‘as they are’”’ colored people were only hurt 
and disappointed with no use for the education acquired? Would 
we want to go back to the place where women were refused 
ordination because there was no chance for them to succeed in a 
church “‘with things as they are’’? 

Don’t women trained for professions still have an uphill climb 
with ‘‘things as they are’? But do we want to put more stum- 
bling blocks before them? 

If a well trained colored minister cannot have a church he 
will have to earn his bread some other way—but will all his train- 
ing be wasted? He has probably been facing the problem before 
him for years. He may have a better idea of a way to solve it 
than we who see it from the outside. 

Agnes Hand Howarth. 

Aurora, Ill. 


* * 


MEASURE MEN BY PERSONALITY NOT COLOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A most significant controversy has arisen within our fellow- 
ship, centered around the “‘private”’ life of a theological student 
and his wife. After reading the very capable article by Jeffrey 
Campbell and the accompanying editorial, I am driven to convey 
to you and to the readers of the Leader my reactions. 

May not a good deal of the incipient bitterness engendered 
by this controversy on the race question be avoided if we simply 
recognize the fact that there are degrees of spiritual maturity? 
Must we not recognize the fact that some people, despite their 
profession of faith, are still tethered to traditional concepts and 
hampered by cultural inertia, and that they honestly and sincerely 
believe in racial segregation? Must we not recognize also that 
some people have arrived at the point where they can honestly 
and sincerely live on the basis that all men are brothers in spite 
of their biological inheritance? 

The niceties of segregation may be of infinite importance to 
one who is still convinced of the necessity for segregation, and 
yet be anathema to one who sees in segregation the bondage to 
purely biological interpretations of man. 

In other words, I can understand and appreciate your view- 
point, Mr. Editor, and likewise I can understand and appreciate 
the viewpoint of Mr. Campbell. But you could not reasonably 
expect me to agree with both of you. Obviously, one of you is 
nearer the truth than the other. 

It is not inconceivable, for example, that one who approaches 
the Negro question in terms of polite and co-operative segregation 
may quite logically approach the Jewish question in much the 
same fashion. If biology is such a determining factor in our social 
relationships, it may be that ‘‘Aryanism”’ versus “‘non-Aryanism”’ 
is a very legitimate distinction to allow. The Nazi does not con- 
fine his segregation and persecution policy merely to ‘“‘full- 
blooded”’ Jews, but he extends it to include the products of 
Jewish-Gentile marriage. The determinism in this case is the 
same. From the Nazi point of view (which reflects in intensified 
form a traditional attitude toward the Jew) it is not wise or ex- 
pedient that “Aryans” and “non-Aryans” should marry. Such 
a marriage makes life an “uphill job’’ for the parties concerned, 
since Nazi society frowns on such ‘‘mixed’’ marriages. 

Evidently, for all practical social purposes in present-day 
Germany, notwithstanding scientific witness to the contrary, 
“Jewishness” is a distinguishable biological characteristic that 
can be used as a basis for social discrimination. 

Hitler, seeking to justify his attitude toward the Jew, points 
the finger of scorn at the American for criticizing him, when the 
American people themselves display such a condescending atti- 
tude toward the Negro. He gains comfort from the fact that in 
America white people justify their discrimination against the 
Negro on biological grounds, color of the skin, facial character- 
isties, ete. He recognizes in the American opposition to “‘mixed”’ 
marriages between Negro and white, an implicit white “superi- 
ority,”’ because why should the products of such marriages be 
made to suffer in society save for the feeling that white “‘superi- 
ority” has been tainted? A society that makes life an “uphill 


job” for “‘mixed’”’ marriages and the restitt nt progeny is domi- 
nated by a sense of white “‘superiority.’”” What else but? 

Mr. Campbell makes the legitimate plea that Universalists 
rise above this concern for biological structure and implement 
their profession of faith in the brotherhood of man. He asks that 
we recognize the marriage of a Negro and a white as the uniting 
of two personalities into a spiritual entity, not the mating of two 
breeds. He asks that we seek to establish in our church and in 
our society a standard of service that shall be measured not in 
terms of pigmentation, but in terms of personality. 

I think it was not only fair, but exceedingly fortunate, that 
his article was printed. If “now is the time for brotherhood,” 
surely it is the time for a searching analysis of our attitude toward 
other races. 

If men are my brothers, they are my brothers; that ends it. 
As a professed disciple of Jesus Christ, I subscribe to his principle 
that what binds men together is not their blood ties, not their 
class loyalties, not their national allegiances, but their common 
humanity. And for the life of me, 1 just cannot bring myself to 
the position which would qualify humanity to incompatible, yet 
co-operative, breeds. 

Carleton M. Fisher. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * 


THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How can a scholar of your standing take such a position on 
race segregation? Youspeak of “white churches.’’ In Heaven’s 
name did you never read what Paul the Apostle said, ‘‘There is 
neither bond or free. . . . butallareone .. .’’? I would rather 
see you take a stand on the unity of the human race than advance 
any theological position. Why use the word “Universalism” 
at all? 

James W. Mc Knight. 

Clinton, Ill. 

* * 


SHOWS WHAT WE REALLY ARE 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

I had fully decided I would not renew my subscription. 
Members of the local parish have never recovered from the article 
“Idealism and Realism in Mixed Marriages.” 

The article was so cowardly, so narrow, so prejudiced, so 
downright mean, for anyone to write, especially a Universalist, 
and especially too for publication. I cannot see how anyone who 
has ever attended one of our churches (say nothing of being a 
minister) could be so small, for this reason I decided I didn’t care 
to have the paper any longer. In last week’s Leader, “‘Personality 
Not Pigmentation” is worth $2.50 and I would very much dis- 
like to have missed it. Therefore I am renewing my subscrip- 
tion in honor of the Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell and his sister, 
Mrs. Francis (Marguerite Campbell) Davis. 

Mena Stearns. 

Winthrop, N. Y. 

* * 


AN OPEN LETTER TO JEFFREY CAMPBELL 


My dear Mr. Campbell: 

Rhett Butler bought a red petticoat for a very great lady in 
“Gone with the Wind.’’ Who were really superior in that play? 

Do you realize that with your insight into human nature, 
your unusual ability to use “hundred dollar’’ words dealing with 
psychology, your gifts of heart, patience and joy of which the 
dark race have such an abundance, the culture and education of 
the whites, which they often obtained by grab, greed and self- 
ishness as well as by honest endeavor, is yours too? 

Please don’t get bitter and spoil your gift. Marian Anderson 
could have spoiled her songs that way and Mammy saw that 
Rhett proved up before she wore his gift. 

Black, white, mixed—what does it matter? 
go through Hell in spite of eugenics or theology. 

And all this advice is from a misfit minister’s wife—named 

Campbell. 


All great people 
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FESTIVAL OF THE AGES 


Easter is the most nearly universal of 
all festivals in the year, and the most deeply 
rooted in human sentiment. Before there 
was a Christmas there were Easters of a 
sort. The Christian fathers in the fourth 
century built upon the old spring feast of 
heathendom, endowing it with new sig- 
nificance. But to ages of pagans before 
ever there was a Resurrection Morn, Easter 
was a time of deliverance. Every tribe, 
each after its own fashion, took new in- 
spiration in this season of reviving nature. 

Most impressive of American Easter 
customs is one that has lately captured 
the land: the hill-top watch for Easter, 
dawn. Maultitudes gather in the darkness, 
and amid a hush of meditation turn their 
eyes toward the eastern sky. The crowds 
have grown from hundreds a few years ago 
to tens of thousands now. At New Eng- 
land colleges; on beautiful hillsides in New 
York and New Jersey; on the high mesas 
of Rocky Mountain States; on eastward- 
facing elevations all the way to the Pacific, 
the Easter watchers congregate. In 
southern California a crowd of 40,000 can 
be expected in the Hollywood Bowl at sun- 
rise; and a pilgrimage of 10,000 greets the 
day on the slopes of Mount Rubidoux. 
At San Francisco on Mount Davidson, 
from whose summit gleams a great lighted 
cross, a throng of 30,000 hails the first rays 
of Easter morn. Near Colorado Springs 
is held one of the most picturesque of the 
sacred services. The setting is that weird 
natural temple where the Indians once 
worshiped the Great Spirit—the Garden of 
the Gods, with its pulpit rock, its minarets 
and pillars and needle spires of red stone, 
and Pike’s Peak looking down from 6,000 
feet overhead. 

In this open-air worship under the 
morning star there is new contact between 
man and the universe. There is a peculiar 
meaning in the hour: it is the coming of a 
new day and a new year. 


Today at Easter, carillons in city towers 
and cornets in village belfries spread cheer- 
ful tidings. Great choirs and orchestras, 
borrowing the magic of the radio, sweep 
the land with heartening music. We don’t 
believe with the people of the Middle Ages 
that the sun leaps in the sky and makes a 
pinwheel of itself on Easter morn. Still, 
we are human. At Easter, in the spring of 
the year, we can’t help believing that things 
will be better. To renew faith and hope 
and courage thus in the human heart has 
always been the function of Easter. 

L. H. Robbins. 
* a 


SPRING IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


Following are a few suggestions for 
kindergarten and primary teachers for 
Easter and the Sundays following. 
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LORD OF THE QUIET HEART 


Lord of the quiet heart, who knew 
the sound le 
Of raging streets with anger loud, 
Yet walked serene in faith that saw 
Beyond the blindness of the 
crowd— 
Help us to find the even way, 
Through all the clamor of this 
day. 
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Lord of the steadfast will, whose 
vision clear 
Saw all the travail of the years, 
Beyond which lies the world to be 
That knows no human wrath or 
tears— 
Help us to see with eyes un- 
sealed 
Thy harvest that the years 
shall yield! 
Arthur W. Peach. 
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1. Easter cards may be made by a class 
and one sent to the minister, to other 
friends and helpers. Let the children 
create their own rather than having all 
“color a pattern” provided by the teacher. 

2. A spring chart, poster, or book may 
grow from week to week as pupils bring 
from home and paste gay pictures cut 
from magazines of things that return with 
the spring. Tell parents of this that cut- 
ting may be done with permission, and co- 
operation enlisted in helping children lo- 
cate suitable pictures. 

3. A story made up by the children and 
dramatized by them might accompany the 
making of the poster or come at the end of 
it, weaving into the story all the things in 
the pictures assembled. If desirable, the 
original story might be told or the drama- 
tization given before the junior pupils or 
even the whole school. 

4. The children will gladly help make 
their room attractive during the weeks of 
spring. A few good pictures related to re- 
turning life in the springtime are better 
than the confusing collection with which 
children are often confronted. Let them 


bring budding iwigs and branches and place 
in bowls or vases about the room. 

5. Questions about death and dying are 
sometimes raised by little children. A pet 
may have been killed or even a playmate 
run over by an automobile. Grand- 
mother may have died. At Easter time 
sto1ies of Jesus’ death are often heard in a 


_ neighborhood where Catholic and Protes- 


tant children play together. The alert, 
thoughtful teacher will be ready to guide 
children’s thinking constructively when 
they question her or report what so-and-so. 
said. 

Among books giving help at this point 
is one by Jeanette E. Perkins, ‘‘Children’s. 
Worship in the Church School,” the sec- 
tion on Death and Continuing Life; a 
book by Sophia L. Fahs and Dorothy T. 
Spoerl, ‘‘Beginnings of Life and Death,” 
and ‘‘Which Way for Our Children” by 
Alberta Munkres, the chapter on Thinking 
about the Problem of Death. In each of 
the two volumes of “‘Martin and Judy”’ by 
Verna Hills and Sophia L. Fahs are stories’ 
for little children which will suggest to 
teachers and parents ways of facing sin- 
cerely an experience with death. 


* * 


FOR THE STORYTELLER 


The National Recreation Association 
has issued in attractive form a 44-page: 
booklet entitled “For the Storyteller.” 
As the Foreword states it has been prepared 
for everyone who ever wanted to tell a 
story—mothers, teachers, playground lead- 
ers, camp leaders, Sunday school teachers 
—“especially those who have loved stories 
and have wanted to share them with chil- 
dren but have lacked confidence in their 
talents.’’ The booklet in addition to giv- 
ing ‘‘first steps’ in the art of story telling, 
contains many simple, practical sugges- 
tions. There is in it an excellent classified 
list of stories and books for the storyteller. 
The book costs 35 cents and may be ordered 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 


* * 


IN THE INTEREST OF PEACE 


A Peace Poster Contest, open to the 
young people of Massachusetts, is being 
sponsored by the Massachusetts Council 
of Churches. It is recommended that 
prior to the making of the posters, either 
in a church school class or in the young 
people’s society, a discussion be held on the 
subject: World Peace—How We May 
Work for It. The awards offered are 
$25.00, $15.00, $10.00 and eight $5.00. 
The posters, to be sent to the Council 
office, 6 Beacon St., Boston, must be in by 
April 30. 

To Universalist young people interested — 
in entering the contest or in exploring the 
subject of peace, we are glad to announce 
that they may borrow books from the 
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‘G. S. S. A. loan library, or pamphlets and 
‘mimeographed materials from our files. 
* * 


‘SABBATH SCHOOL UNION TO MEET 


The March meeting of the Sabbath 
School Union will be held jointly with the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union. The 
-date is Monday the 18th; the place, the 
Unitarian church in Arlington. Following 
supper at 6.30 Rev. John Nichol Mark, 
minister of the church, will speak on “‘Edu- 
cation for What?” 

* x 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Elizabeth Cottle, who for two years 
has been attending Andover-Newton Theo- 
logical School, has accepted a position as 

director of religious education in two 
Universalist churches, Fitchburg and Leom- 
inster, Mass. 


With the American Friendship offering 
check from our Bemus Point, N. Y., church 
-came word that some of the children in the 
church school are making toy cardboard 
animals to be sent to the youngest children 
-at Suffolk. 


During Lent the First Universalist 
‘Church of Caribou, Maine, has held weekly 
meetings for the adults of the parish—dis- 
cussions centering about current world 
trends and problems. 


At the monthly workers’ conference of 
the teachers and officers of our Concord, 
N. H., church school a survey is being 
made of the school’s objectives and 
achievements. For this Standard B, issued 
by the International Council of Religious 
Education, is being used. Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, the minister, reports that weak- 
nesses as well as strong points are begin- 
ning to stand out clearly as all together 
the group attempts to answer honestly 
and fearlessly the questions asked by the 
Standard. That this group recognizes the 
real purpose of a survey is already appar- 
ent. Plans are under way to provide 
opportunity for teachers to become better 
qualified in areas where the need seems to 
be greatest. 


Miss Andrews of the G. S. S. A. staff 
addressed the Women’s Union of the 
Franklin St. Congregational Church, Man- 
chester, N. H., last week on the subject 
“Religion in the Home.” Annually during 
Lent this organization holds one meeting 
of particular interest to mothers. Women 
of the Universalist and Unitarian churches 
of Manchester were invited and several 
were in attendance. The meeting was 
held in the beautiful memorial chapel, part 
-of a well-equipped parish house, adjoining 
the Franklin St. church. 


One hundred and forty-five persons at- 
tended the regional institutes sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association and held in our church 
in Stoughton, Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, March 3. From Abington, Assinippi, 


Attleboro, Brockton, Canton, Foxboro; 
Franklin, Quincy, Weymouth, South and 
North Weymouth, and Weymouth Land- 
ing, came teachers, officers, young people, 
ministers and ministers’ wives. It speaks 
well for the churches in this area to have 
sO many interested in becoming better 
equipped for leadership. 


On Saturday afternoon, March 2, a 
Mid-Lenten Conference of the Protestant 


churches of Greater Boston brought to- | 


gether some 375 church schooi workers and 
leaders. Rooms at the Y. W. C. A. where 
the sessions were held were taxed to capac- 
ity, and more than one group had to move 
to larger quarters in the building. Much of 
the success of this conference was due to 
the tireless work which Mrs. Victor A. 
Friend, chairman of the Professional 
Directors of Religious Education, put into 
planning the program and publicizing it. 


The following announcement appeared 
in the weekly calendar of a Congregational 
church in Connecticut last December. 
With spring vacation close at hand we 


pass on the suggestion, the main point of 
which is getting your college folk together, 
each local situation to determine the place, 
the hour, etc. 

“We are happy to welcome United 
Church students home for the holiday sea- 
son. The pastors will give a breakfast for 
students at the University Club Thursday 
morning, December 28, at ten o’clock. All 
students are invited. They are urged to 
write or telephone their acceptance to the 
church office.”’ 


Writes Mr. Skeels from Rocky Mount, 
N. C.: “You will be interested to learn 
that since I wrote the article concerning 
the growth of our school we have had five 
additions and hear of two more who ex- 
pect to begin tomorrow, so we are well on 
our way toward eighty members. The 
article will soon need rewriting to bring it 
down to date!” 

* * 

The destruction of your neighbor’s son 
means the slavery of your grandchildren.— 
Walter Winchell. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOULD YOU END WAR? 


Would you end war? 

Create great peace— 

The peace that demands all of a man, 

His love, his life, his veriest self; 

Plunge him in the smelting fires of a work 
that becomes his child; 

Coerce him to be himself at all hazards, 
with the toil and the mating that belong 
to him. 


Compel him to serve— 

Give him a hard peace: a peace of discipline 
and justice— 

Kindle him with vision, invite him to joy 
and adventure; 

Set him at work, not to create things 

But to create men, 

Yes, himself. 


Go search your heart, America— 

Turn from the machine to man, 

Build, while there is yet time, a creative 
peace— 

While there is yet time! 

For if you reject great peace, 

As surely as vile living brings disease, 

So surely shall your selfishness bring war. 

James Oppenheim. 

(From ‘1914—and After,” in ‘War and 

Laughter.’’) 


* * 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Missionary Society of Camp Hill, Ala. 

The clock was turned back forty years 
as the local Universalist missionary society 
commemorated the founding of their or- 
ganization with an anniversary tea at 
‘Haunted House,”’ home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Lyman Ward. 


Receiving were Dr. and Mrs. Ward, 
Mrs. T. A. Hicks, Mrs. G. W. Orr and Mrs. 
W. M. Conine, only resident survivors of 
the original seventeen who formed the 
first society. 

The program began as Miss Kathryn 
Rodgers read James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“All Golden,” with Mrs. M. Gabbett 
playing the musical accompaniment. 

Guests for the afternoon, who included 
officers and leaders of the local Baptist and 
Methodist societies, were welcomed by 
Mrs. W. J. Hicks. Mrs. T. C. Garlington, 
Baptist president, and Mrs. C. B. Sullivan, 
Methodist president, responded. 

Mrs. Ward, first as well as incumbent 
president of the Universalist society, then 
took charge, and, assisted by Mrs. W. M. 
Conine, first secretary, conducted a regular 
business session from the forty-year-old 
minutes of the first meeting. As the orig- 
inal roll was called, beautiful tributes were 
read to those who had passed away, and 
lighted candles honored their memory. 

Dr. Ward then addressed the group, 
using as his theme, “‘The House That We 
Build through Friendship.” 

The society benediction closed the pro- 
gram. 

In the dining-room the table was laid 
with a lace cloth and appointed in silver 
and fine china. The birthday cake with its 
forty candles formed the centerpiece. 
Pouring tea were Mrs. Conine and Mrs. 
J. A. Kernodle, with Mrs. M. Gabbett, 
Mrs. S. G. Smith and Mrs. Ward assisting 
in serving. 

The singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne’”’ con- 
cluded the affair. About fifty guests were 
present.—Opelika (Ala.) Daily News. 
Feb. 9, 1940. 
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IDLEWILD RETREAT 


Further news on program ‘features of 
the Idlewild Retreat at Senexet Pines, 
Putnam, Conn., March 25-28. Rabbi 
Israel Harburg of Temple Beth-E], Lynn, 
Mass., one of the ablest scholars and stu- 


dents of his faith, will give an interpreta-. 


tion of Sholem Asch’s “The Nazarene.” 
Rev. Edward Talmadge Root is bringing 
his lectures on ‘‘The Bible Economy of 
Plenty,’’ with insights into possible fields 
of social action. Rev. Stanley Manning 
and confreres will discuss ““The Minister’s 
Personal Devotional Life.’”’ Rev. Wallace 
Grant Fiske is chaplain. Send your reser- 
vation at once to Rev. Harold Lumsden, 
20 Forest St., Stamford, Conn. 


FFRRY BEACH NOTES 


Ferry Beachers and their friends in 
eastern Massachusetts will gather at the 
Somerville church, Friday, April 12, for a 
celebration. Notices concerning supper 
reservations will go out shortly. 

The Ferry Beach lecture will be given at 
Manchester, N. H., April 7, and at the 
Church of the Mediator, Providence, R. I., 
April 14, under the auspices of the Y. P. 
Gru 

The entire issue of The Shinnston News 
(West Virginia) for Feb. 22 was a special 
“Shinn Edition’? with many interesting 
articles by and about descendants of the 
Shinns who founded this town in the coal 
mining region. Copies were sent to 560 
Shinn families scattered throughout the 
United States. 

The Hindenlang cottage, located near 
Underwood dormitory, may be rented by 
Universalist families by the week or longer 
during the coming season. It is already 
taken for the periods July 27 to Aug. 3 and 
Aug. 17 to 24. Address inquiries to the sec- 
retary, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass. — 


A PARISHIONER REPORTS 
THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
ARMSES AT PEORIA 


“What a happy day the Universalists 
of Peoria enjoyed on Sunday, March 3! 
The church was filled with members and 
friends eager to greet and hear the first ser- 
vice of the new pastor, Rev. William J. 
Arms. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Arms reached Peoria on 
Saturday afternoon and were entertained 
at dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Frank Loescher 
in their home. During the evening in- 
formal open house was held when about 
100 friends called. Mr. and Mrs. Arms are 
most friendly and genial, and it will not 
take them long to establish themselves in 
the social, religious and civic affairs of 
our community. 

“Mrs. Arms and their two sons will move 
to Peoria in June after the elder son grad- 


uates from high school in Racine. Mean- 
time Mr. Arms will live at the Y. M.C. A.” 


ONEONTA PAYS 
WYMAN’S SALARY 

Back of the announcement of the coming 
of Rev. Charles Wyman to Boston to as&ist 
in the Forward Together Program, which 


we made in these columns a month ago, is 
an interesting and inspiring story of the co- 
operation and loyalty of one small Univer- 
salist church, the church at Oneonta of 
which Mr. Wyman is pastor. 

Mr. Wyman was loaned by his church to 
the national organization for a service not 
otherwise possible. The church continues 
to pay Mr. Wyman’s salary during these 
four months, during which he will be en- 
gaged most of the time in the direction of a 
series of state campaigns in the interest of 
the program. This little parish of 120 
people has already made pledges and paid 
contributions to the program for 1940 
totaling $195. 

Mr. Wyman has been active in organiz- 
ing the rallies in Massachusetts and spoke 
at the rally held in Salem and at North 
Weymouth. He also addressed the fort- 
nightly Boston ministers’ meeting held at 
Tufts College, March 5. After March 10 
Mr. Wyman will be in residence in New 
York State for several weeks to arrange 
the New York regional rallies. 


HERE AND THERE IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Claremont 


Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, pastor, has 
been selected a member of the committee 
of the Sullivan County legislative delega- 
tion, named to confer with the county 
commissioners to arrange a meeting of 
the two groups. 

The Samaritan Society of the church held 
an alJ-day meeting on Feb. 29 with an at- 
tendance of 50. Mrs. Charles H. Bristol, 
a past president of the society, whose 
birthday it was, was presented with a cake. 
At noon a covered dish dinner was served. 
This was in charge of Mrs. Roy Owen as- 
sisted by a committee from the society. 

The first union Holy Week service in 
the town will be held on March 19 at the 
Universalist church. Rev. Robert H. 
Dunn, rector of the Episcopal church, will 
preach. 


Concord 


A dedication service for the new hym- 
nals “Hymns of the Spirit” was held at 
the church on Feb. 18.. Rev. J. Wayne 
Haskell, pastor, preached the sermon. 

The church has been presented with a 
large table by Mrs. Arthur H. Britton. 

To enable the parents of young children 
to attend church during Lent, Mrs. J. 
Wayne Haskell, wife of the pastor, has ar- 
ranged a Children’s Hour during the hour 
of the morning service. A similar service 
is being rendered by the girls of the Y. P. 
C. U. for the mothers of the Ladies’ So- 
ciety. 

Kingston 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bradley has been named 
chairman for Kingston of the Seal Sale be- 
ing held during the month in aid of the 
New Hampshire Crippled Children’s So- 
ciety. Mrs. Fred Fernald of Nottingham 
has been named chairman for that town. 


Manchester 


The Women’s Dedication Day service 
was held at the church here on Feb. 27. 


Nashua 


Frank D. Marston, 2 member of the 
church, died on Feb. 25 at his home, 6 
Cottage Ave. He was a native of Lowell 
and moved to Nashua when a young man. 
He retired about 10 years ago from the 
Maine Manufacturing Co. 

Rev. Ernest T. Marble, pastor, spoke on 
Feb. 27 at the monthly meeting of teachers 
and officers of the Community Church in 
Hudson. 

Portsmouth 

The annual midwinter get-together of 
the parish was held on Feb. 27, nearly 100 
attending. Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, 
pastor of the Gloucester, Mass., church, 
was the special speaker. 
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LUTHER MORRIS 
TENDERED RECEPTION 


On Feb. 23 the parish of the church in 
Stoughton, Mass., held a reception in the 
vestry for their pastor, Rev. Luther G. 
Morris, and his wife, in appreciation of 
their 10th year of service with them. 
Over 300 attended, including friends from 
other churches and townspeople. In the 
receiving line with Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
were their two children, Calvin and his 
wife, and Mary and her husband, John 
Bete. 

Greetings were brought by Attorney 
Edgar F. Leonard, president of the church 
and parish societies; by Hattie Tucker, 
vice-president of the Relief Circle, of 
which Mrs. Morris is president; by Mar- 
gery Rand, president of the First Parish 
Club. A fine tribute was paid by Mrs. 
Edwin D. Adams, president of the Ladies’ 
Social Circle. Rev. Marvin S. Stocking 
brought greetings from the Methodist 
church, Rev. John Bradner from Trinity 
Episcopal Church, and Rey. Hugh P. 
Hughes from the Congregational church. 
Rev. Clinton E. Bromley, retired Metho- 
dist preacher, and Rey. Harold H. Critch- 
low, former pastor of the local Methodist 
church, also paid tribute. 

F. William Kempf was in charge of the 
music and Reuben L. Willis, church or- 
ganist, was accompanist. Ex-Representa- 
tive Cleon F. Fobes, senior trustee, was 
master of ceremonies. 

The reception closed with the singing of 
the national anthem, after which all signed 
the guest book, which is to be kept by 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris. 


“ITALIAN BANQUET” 
HELD IN BARRE, VT. 


The annual “Italian Banquet,’ pre- 
pared and served by the men of the Barre, 
Vt., church, was held on Feb. 29. This 
meal, at which Peter Puricelli is chef, in- 
cludes Italian delicacies from varied anti- 
pasto to ravioli and spumone, and is so 
well known that the limit of 150 tickets is 
reached each year with little difficulty. 


RABBI LOUIS MILGROM 
REVIEWS “‘THE NAZARENE”’ 
IN JOLIET CHURCH 


The Clara Barton Guild of St. John’s 
Universalist Church, Joliet, Ill., heard 
Rabbi Louis Milgrom review ‘‘The Naza- 
rene,” by Sholem Asch. About 100 people 
were present. 

Who killed Christ? is the most important 
question, said Rabbi Milgrom. Sholem 
Asch believes the Romans were responsible. 
It was illiberalism that killed Christ, im- 
perialism and brutality that crucified him. 
From medieval times until today the same 
forces have been crucifying him. We 
help to drive the nails into his cross so long 
as we remain partners in an international 
situation based upon plunder and bestial- 
ity. 

The rabbi said, “‘As a Jew I am prepared 


to pray with Christians for a day when 
Christ will be no longer crucified and all 
men will walk with peace in their minds, 
good will toward one another and their 
God in their hearts.” He said, “It is a 
hopeful sign of the times for a rabbi to 
review a book, written in the Jewish lan- 
guage by a Jew, on the most revered figure 
of the Christian faith, in a church building.” 

Shirley Steinquist, youthful pianist, 
gave the musical prelude for the program 
over which Mrs. Levon Seron, president, 
presided. 


“THE MEANING 
OF CHRISTENING”’ 


The two-color illustrated leaflet, ‘““The 
Meaning of Christening in a Free Church,” 
several thousand of which have been used 
in recent years, may still be secured in lots 
of 25 or more at cost, one cent each, which 
covers postage, from the Hymn and Ser- 
vice Commission, 19 Church Street, Barre, 
Vt. Copies of the ritual of “The Burning 
of the Chaff,’ and “Candles of Memory,” 
as well as the list of “Seventy Solos for 
Liberal Worship,’”’. may be obtained from 
the same address if postage is sent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE GETS 
BACK OF THE 
FORWARD TOGETHER PROGRAM 


The program for New Hampshire as at 
present set up in support of the Forward 
Together Program calls for meetings as 
follows: On Sunday, April 28, at Nashua; 
Monday evening at Manchester; Tuesday 
evening at Concord; Wednesday evening 
at Woodsville; and on Thursday evening 
at Portsmouth. Dr. John M. Ratcliff will 
be the speaker at the first meeting, Dr. 
Robert Cummins at the others. 

Three more meetings are in process of 
formation and will be announced shortly. 

With the exception of the Sunday, 
April 28, meeting at Nashua, the meetings 
will be in form of informal supper gather- 
ings. 


ERNEST H. CARRITT 
CALLED TO 
BLANCHESTER AND MILFORD 

Rev. Ernest H. Carritt of Caledonia, 
Ohio, has received a unanimous call from 
the churches of Blanchester and Milford, 
Ohio, to become their pastor. He will be- 
gin in Blanchester on Palm Sunday, 
March 17, and Milford the following Sun- 
day, Easter. The schedule is for him to 
preach in Blanchester on the first and 
third Sundays of the month, and in Mil- 
ford on the second and fourth. 

Mr. Carritt was educated at Tufts Col- 
lege and has traveled extensively. He is 
married and has a daughter five or six 
years of age. Mrs. Carritt is a musician. 

The church at Blanchester has been with- 
out a pastor for a year, during which time 
Rey. R. S. Kellerman, a former pastor and 
now pastor emeritus, carried on. 


WOMEN OF VISTA, CALIF., 
HOLD DEDICATION SERVICE 


The Women’s Circle of the Vista, Calif., 
church held its Dedication Service on Feb. 
11, and followed the program sent from 
headquarters. On Feb. 15 the regular 
meeting of the circle took the form of an 
afternoon tea, in a setting of flowers and 
valentine decorations. 


WORCESTER CHURCH 
ILLUMINATES ITS 
NORTH WINDOW 


A project of the Men’s Club of the 
Worcester, Mass., church came to fruition 
on Feb. 6 when lights were turned on for 
the permanent illumination of the beautiful 
north stained glass window of the church— 
a picture of the great painting ‘Come 
unto Me.’’ The project cost approxi- 
mately $63. The window is 14 x 18 feet 
and was given in 1913 by Captain Henry 
Pinkham in memory of his wife, Adeline 
M. Pinkham. 


UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNIONS TO 
MEET IN ARLINGTON 


A joint meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union and Universalist Sab- 
bath School Union will be held Monday, 
March 18, in the Unitarian church, Ar- 
lington, Mass. Supper will be served at 
6.30 at a cost of 50 cents, reservations in 
charge of Mrs. C. R. Barker, 89 Magoun 
Avenue, Medford, tel. Mys. 3172-W. Rev. 
John Nicol Mark, minister of the Arlington 
Unitarian church, will speak on ‘‘Educa- 
tion for What?” 

The church is on Massachusetts Avenue, 
corner of Pleasant Street. From Harvard 
Square or Lechmere Square take Arlington 
Heights car or Arlington Center bus. 


WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Urban L. Ogden is minister of the 
First Church of Christ of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of the 
Universalist church in Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Arthur Foote is minister of the 
Unitarian churches at Stockton and Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Stanley Grant Babington is a trustee of 
the Universalist church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., is 
minister of the Unitarian church in Milton, 
Mass. 


PERSONALS 

Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., has been en- 
gaged by the Quincy, Mass., church as 
supply preacher and pastor up to the close 
of the church season in June. 


Supply preachers in churches of eastern 
Massachusetts on Sunday, March 10, were: 
Rey. George M. Gerrish in South Acton; 
Robert Dick in Framingham; Dana Klotzle 
in Weymouth Landing and South Wey- 
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mouth; Rev. Harry L. Thornton in Fox- 
boro; and Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, 
in Needham. 


Mrs. Belva Henninges of our church in 
Peoria, Ill., is serving as vice-chairman of 
the Peoria committee of the A. R. C. Nurs- 
ing Service, and in that capacity spoke at a 
Jane Delano memorial service March 14. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Thrasher of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, announce the arrival, on 
March 7, of Norman John Thrasher, 
weighing just under eight pounds. 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts School 
of Religion was the principal speaker at 
the annual nation-wide observance ban- 
quet of the Business and Professional Girls’ 
Clubs of the Y. W. C. A. held on March 6. 
The theme for the year and the topic of 
Dr. Skinner’s address was ‘Direction for 
Courageous Living.” 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, D. D., new 
pastor of the church in Lowell, Mass., 
will be installed on Monday evening, April 
8. The act of installation will be performed 
by Dr. Coons, State Superintendent. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Middlesex 
League of the Y. P. C. U. held in the 
Universalist church of Arlington, Mass., 
March 10. Subject: ‘‘Our Universalist 
Fellowship.’”’ Robert Wheeler, president, 
presided and Miss Virginia Swensen, vice- 
president, took part in the service. 


Sherman T. Perkins, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Frederic W. Perkins, who has been chief 
officer in the Merchant Marine, was pro- 
moted on March 6 to the captaincy. He 
has a run between Atlantic and Pacific 
ports that takes him through the Panama 
Canal. 


H. P. Vollmer, a widely known piano 
tuner of Washington, D. C., father of 
Milton R. Vollmer, a trustee of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, died 
suddenly March 4 of a heart attack. He 
was 83 but still active. The last of the 
old-fashioned piano tuners of the District, 
he numbered among his friends and clients 
high officials and great musicians. Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks conducted the funeral 
service. 


Obituary 


MRS. CELIA ABBOTT 


Mrs. Celia Abbott, a lifelong Universalist, and a 
member of the Roxbury, Mass., Universalist church, 
died at her home, 48 Hartford Street, Dorchester, 
Mass., on Feb. 17 at the age of 77. Funeral services, 
conducted by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, were held at the 
chapel of J. S. Waterman and Sons, 2328 Washington 
Street, Roxbury, on Saturday, Feb. 24. Interment 
was in Riverside Cemetery, Fairhaven, Mass, 


MISS INNETTE DAYTON 


Miss Innette Dayton, an inmate of . Doolittle 
Home, Foxboro, Mass., died Feb. 15. She entered 
the home on May 27, 1937, coming from La Grange, 
Til. 

Miss Dayton was born May 31, 1862, at Colliers, 
N. Y., the daughter of Gideon M. and Mary Coon 
Dayton. She was a lifelong Universalist and devoted 
to the Church. She endowed a subscription to the 


Leader for someone who was interested in it but could 
not afford it, and last year turned over the remainder 
of her possessions—some airplane stock—to the Pub- 
lishing House. 

Funeral services were held at the home Feb. 17, 
Rey. William Couden of Providence, R. I., officiating. 
Burial was in Cooperstown, N. Y. 


MRS. EMMA C. WELLER 


Mrs. Emma C. Weller, wife of Rev. Paul Weller, a 
retired Universalist clergyman, died in her sleep 
March 1 in Machias, Maine. She had been in usual 
health. 

Mrs. Weller had resided in Machias for 20 years, 
her husband having been pastor of the local church 
for 11 years. Prior to that she lived in Bridgton, 
where Mr. Weller held a pastorate. She was much 
interested in community and church work and was 
prominent in Red Cross activities and all benevolent 
groups. She was a member of the Penniman Literary 
Club and Machias chapter, O. E.S. She was a great 
lover of music. 

Funeral services were held March 3 in the church 
in Machias, and were conducted by Rev. Edwin 
Cunningham of the Augusta church, assisted by Rev. 
William Riddiough of the local Congregational 
church. There was a large attendance. The body 
was taken to Ontario, her former home. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Weller is survived 
by four children, Arnold of Boston, Herbert of 
Machias, Pauline of New York and Marjorie of New 
London, N. H. 


DR. FRANKLIN S. DAVIS 


Dr. Franklin S. Davis of Peoria, Ill., died suddenly 
of pneumonia Saturday morning, Jan. 27, at the 
Methodist Hospital. He was a charter member of 
the hospital staff and for more than 40 years had as- 
sisted there. He was also a member of the city, 
county and American medical associations. He was 
especially distinguished in his medical work with 
children. 

Dr. Davis was greatly interested in civic problems 
of city, state and nation, in church work and activities 
of the Masons, and supported his wife in her church 
work, in which she was prominent. 

Memorial services were held Jan. 30 at the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral in the town with Dr. Clinton Lee 
Seott, former pastor of the Universalist church, 
officiating, and Peoria Commandery No. 3, Knights 
Templars, participating. Cremation services were 
held in Chicago Jan. 31. 

Dr. Davis is survived by his wife, Maude Alexander 
Davis; a daughter, Mrs. Deacon Lile, and her two 
sons; and ason, Dr. Paul Davis of Seattle, Wash. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. John A. Leininger (D. U.) and Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott (D. U.) accepted from New York and 
Illinois respectively as of Feb. 20, 1940. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. George H. Welch on transfer from 
Maine. 
Received word of death of Rev. Albert Hammatt 
of Springfield on Feb. 11 at Brattleboro, Vt. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Resignation of Rev. Harmon M. Gehr accepted 
by Ohio State Board. 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Dayton, O., appointed to 
fill Mr. Gehr’s place until Ohio Convention. 
Rev. R. Homer Gleason appointed secretary. 
Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The following actions were taken on Jan. 24, 1940: 

Accepted the transfer of Dr. Harry Westbrook 
Reed from New York. 

Approved the granting of dual fellowship by the 
Michigan Fellowship Committee to Rev Merrill O. 
Bates, 


Renewed the letter of license as minister of Darley 
Downs. 
Authorized the examination for ordination of 
Roger Bosworth. 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


GEORGIA COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. F. Mitchell Tileston to the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention. 
J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Harold H. Niles transferred to New York 
Mar. 1, 1940. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


A special committee will convene at the church in 
Denver, Colo., on Monday, March 25, at 10 a. m., for 
the examination of Roger D. Bosworth, ‘‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


OFFICIAL CALL 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 51st Annual Convention of the Connecticut 
Young People’s Christian Union will be held at the 
Universalist Church, Hartford, Conn., March 30 
and 31, 1940, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Mae Ericson, Secretary. 


LIBERAL PROTESTANT 
RADIO ASSOCIATION, 
HOLLAND 


Station PCJ. Frequency Ke, sec 9590. 

length 31.28 M. Time: E.S. T. 

Sunday, March 17, 9.35 p.m. ‘‘How Jesus Strug- 
gled.’”” Devotional talk. Rev. D. Drijver of Am- 
sterdam. 

Wednesday, March 20, 8.25 p. m. “The Entirety 
and Its Parts” (III). Christianity as an entirety. 
Rev. G. J. Sirks of Amsterdam. 

Sunday, March 24, 9.35 p.m. “How Jesus Won.” 
Devotional talk. Prof. M. C. v. Mourik Broekman 
of Moordrecht. 

Wednesday, March 27, 8.25 p.m. ‘‘The Entirety 
and Its Parts’’ (IV). Christendom as an entirety. 
Rev. G. J. Sirks of Amsterdam. 

Sunday, March 31, 9.85 p.m. ‘“‘Called for Following 
Up.” Devotional talk. Rev. R. H. Oldeman of 
Santpoort. 

Please address reception reports: V. P. R. O. 
studio, ’s Gravenlandscheweg 65, Hilversum, Hol- 
land. 


Wave 


KING’S CHAPEL 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES 
In Holy Week, March 18-22 inclusive, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, D. D., will preach at the noon services. 
Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 


Short Studies in the 
Larger Faith 
John Coleman Adams 


A brief treatise on 
What Universalists Believe 


Price 30 cents a copy. Six copies, $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Lowell Institute 


Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston 
Replacing the Lectures usually given at 
King’s Chapel 


Church Music 


Mar. 25—The Technical Elements of 
Church Music. Mar. 27—The Older Music 
of Mysticism. Apr. 1—The Music of 


Reality. Apr. 3—The Music of Humility. 


Apr. 8—The Music of Confidence. Apr. 10— 
The Newer Music of Mysticism. 


By 
Archibald T. Davison, 

Ph. D., Mus. Doc., F. R. C. M. 
Professor of Choral Music, Harvard University 
Mondays and Wednesdays at eight o’clock 
in the evening 
The Lectures will be illustrated by a Chorus 


Doors open at 7.30 
The Lectures are FREE, and no tickets are required 


CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


Eight-page book- 
let attractively 
printed in purple 
ink and tied with 
<p purple cord. Con- 
tains the Bond of 
Fellowship and 
Statement of 
Faith adopted at 
Worcester, and 
also the historic 

creeds of the Universalist Church. 


Price $1.50 a dozen 


We also have Church Membership 
Certificates at 60c per dozen 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - Boston, Massachusetts 


Church fMembership 
Certificate 


George Seeks a Reason 
By 


Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George 
Barton and his Uncle Richard at the 
time when George had been asked to 
join the Universalist Church. 

The questions it answers are: ‘‘Why 
join any church?” and ‘‘Why join the 
Universalist Church?” 


Price 60 cents per copy 
Six copies for $3.00 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 
by 
MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s 
pen is intended primarily for young 
people from twelve to twenty-five, 
especially those looking forward to 
church membership. It is a brief 
but thrilling survey of church 
history—entirely non-sectarian. 


50 cents, postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - - 


Boston, Mass. 


Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 
the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
“Where the Liberal Tradition is Sustained ” 


DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


“Democracy’s roots are as deep in American consciousness as 
the English language itself, and profound changes in both 
move with glacial slowness, in spite of the fact that there are 
eloquent logical arguments in favor of both dictatorship and 


Esperanto.” — William L. White. 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Umiversalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Catalogue address 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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Crackling 


“You, in the back of the room, what was 
the date of the signing of the Magna 
Charta?”’ 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, then, can you tell me what the 
Tennis Court Oath was?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t! I assigned this stuff last 
Friday. What were you doing last night?” 

“T was out drinking beer with some 
friends.” 

“You were! What audacity to stand 
there and tell me a thing like that! How 
do you ever expect to pass this course?”’ 

“Well, I don’t, mister. Ye see, I just 
came in to fix the radiator. I’m the 
janitor.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Dividing the wealth sounds mighty good 
to our ears. But it punctures our en- 
thusiasm when we are reminded that 
dividing the wealth also means dividing 
the brains, the energy and the labor that 
are required to create the wealth we are so 
anxious to have divided. 

Yea, that spoils a pretty dream.—Re- 
ligious Telescope. 

x x 

A motorist who was lost asked a native: 
“Is this the road to St. Ives?’ and re- 
ceived the reply, *‘I dunno.” 

Motorist: “Well, can you tell me which 
is the road to Cottenham?” 

“T dunno.” 

Motorist, exasperated: ‘‘Well, you don’t 
seem to know much.” 

“Maybe I don’t, but I ain’t lost!”—Hx- 
change. 

* * 

February 29 is a reminder that 1940 is 
leap year. But the poor pedestrian who 
takes his life in his hand every time he 
crosses the street or highway is constantly 
reminded, and in a most emphatic way, 
that every year is leap year.—Religious 
Telescope. 

* * 

“That man wants me to lend him some 
money. Do you know anything about 
him?” 

“T know him as well as I know you. 
Don’t lend him a cent, old man.’’— 
Toronto Globe. 


* * 


Guard: “Ten prisoners have broken out, 
sir.” 
Warden: ‘‘Have you given the alarm?” 
Guard: “I sent for the doctor, I think it’s 
the measles.”—Watchman-Examiner. 
* * 
Wrecked Motorist (opening his eyes): ‘‘I 
had the right of way, didn’t I?” 
Bystander: ‘You sure did, old timer, 
but the other bozo had a moving van.’’— 
Exchange. 
* * 
Bjones (angrily): ‘‘I’ll show you who’s 
running this house.”’ 
Mrs. Bjones (sweetly): ‘‘No, you can’t; 
it’s the maid’s day off.’’—Exchange. 
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